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INTRODUCTION- 



In resp#n^e to a regional need identified during the 1978 - 1979 
contract period, the Midwest Regional Resource Center contracted 
to provide this document: IMPLEMENTING CHILD FIND/SERVE: A Resource . 
Handbook for Educators. Its purpose was to further facilitate each 
state's Child Find/Serve effort and, through them, the provisiorv of 
a free and appropriate education for each handicapped child. 

By design this handbook is Intended to be a practical, working re- 
source for all educational personnel concerned about or Involved 
with Child Find/Serve activities. Each of the three sections serves' 
an Independent function while also lending its content to the overall 
flow of an ongoing Child Find/Serve process. 

In use, the content of each section is developed to serve the foUowi 
purposes. ' , . 

Sec tion 'I - - Implementing Child Find/Serve: A Resource Manual 

This [Tianual is an activity based handbook designed to f ' 
assist in the evaluation of existing and beginning | 
Child Find/Serve programs. • Gui del ines and suggested' 
strategies presented. will assist state, intermediate, 
and local education agencies in the identification, 
appraisal and educational services for handicpapped 
children O to 21 years of age. Its intent is to focus- 
on a responsive direction service process for planning, 
implementing and (re)eval.uating current Child Find/ . 
Serve efforts. " . 

I 

In preparing this section, the author', Jim Tucker, 
wishes' to acknowl edge , Henry Morrow and Jud-i Coutler 
for, their assistance in the preparation of the docu- 
ment. ^ . 

Section II - - Supplementary Resource Articles 

Five brief topical monographs. covering specific areas 
which have proven to be major concerns in a Child 
Find/Serve program. ■ The topics included are; 1) 
Child Find - The Old New System, 2) Child Tracking 
Systems; A Working Model , .3) Direction Service: 
Basic to a Successful Child Find Program, 4) .Inter- . 
agency Coordination of Child Efforts - - Luxury or 
Necessity?, and 5) The Role of an Advertising/Public 
Relations Firm in Childfind. , 



'I 



Section ifl - - Annotated Bibliography ^ 

Annotated references to current publicatiqes covering 
virtually every aspect of a Child Fi4id/Serve program 
ariB presented. While this bibliography is not intended 
* to represent an inclusive listing ofall such material, 
i4f does provide the reader access to the experiences 

of leaders in the field, as well as recommendations for 
further review. 

In this period of renewed interestXin locating and serving handicapped 
children, the educational community \is finding itself confronted with 
many challenges. This handbook represents one type of assistance 
available to state departments and., through them, local education agencies 
in responding to thes« challenges. To that end, the reader is encouraged' 
to modify or adapt, as necessary, any Of the following material to fit 
his/her unique circumstances. 
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INTRODUCTION JO THE MANUAL 

♦ * • 

PURPOSE AND SCOPE - V* * 

*Th1s manual Is an activity based handbook designed to assist Hn the 
evalu^tfon of existihg'and beginning' Child Flnd/^erve programs. Guidelines 
and suggested strategies 'assist state. Intermediate and local education . 
agencies In the Identification, appraisal and educational services for 
handicapped -children 0 to 21 years. The Intent of this manual is to 
focus on a responsive direction service process for planning, implementing 
and (re) evaluating^ current Child Find/Serve efforts. 

The scope of the Manual covers identifiable and sequential steps for 
meeting major criteria of P. L. 94-142: 

All handicapped children who require. speclaJ education 
programming shall be guaranteed its availability . 

Decision makthg concerning the provision of special 
education to handicapped children shall be appropriate 
and f-air . ■ , 

At all levels of government, clear management , ' * 

auditing requirements , and procedures regarding 
special education shall be established. 

Specially designed instruction, at no cost to parerrCf^ 
or guardians , wITl nteett the unique needs of a * . 
Tiand^c^pped child .~?' ' 

Thirtanual also recognizes a renewed 6ffort in. evaluating the effective 

ness of. Child Serve in light of a BEH report on the October 1, 1978, chllcj 

count^: ... ' * 

. ^ Less than 12X of all children in school programs 
^ were rectfiving special services. \ .> 

A discrepancy exists between the total expec^ - 
handicapped children 0 to 21 years and the nulfcr 
^ reported, 8 million projected versus 3.7 million ^ * 
handicapped children currently served. ^ 

•Ijanssen, D.R., "Child Find.: Problems and Issues"; Lexington, Kentucky: 
Mid-South RegionaT Resource Center, Bulletin, #6, January 1, 1979 " 

. •■■ « • ■ 

- 1 - ^ 
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state education agencies report a wide- range of 
. prevalence data regarding handicapped pupils. 
• 'State prevalence figures vary from to IV.2% 
of total, school populations . 

. ' Differences among districts within states are ^ 

substantia] (for example, a Vanqe of 6.0% to v. 
27.5% was reported in one state). * , 

. Using P., L. 94-142 criteria and BEH guidelines, all state- education 

agencies will implement Chil8 ^ind/thil'd Serve programs to provide a free 

and appropriate education for all handicapped childi^en ages 0 to 21 years 

who are eligible for special education seryices. The contents of this 

manual provide a specific sequential outline for implementing aj;vesponsive 

Child Find/Child Serve program, 

ORGANIZATION OF THE MANUAL^ ' ' . . 

The manual emphasizes an ongoing continuum of overlapping go,als, 
objectives and services for'Child Find/Serve. Its content centers on. 
strategy based suggestions for planning, implementing, and evaluating 
each phase of state,' intermediate unit', and local programs. This content 
can be applied to current or beginning programs by ujsing a 'diagnostic ' 
checklist feature built into major program component. Instructions 
for u^ing the diagnostic evaluaWn procedure are given in the section 
titled "How to ^se Child Find/Serve Criteria Checklist". Additionally, 
each section present? key issues which are sensitive to successful 
-implementation and can also be applied" to your program and evaluated by 
the diagnostic checklist. The manual gives suggested evaluation criteria 
at ttie end of each major section for answering the question, "Does our 
.program cover all our 'Identified needs and has it accpmpVlshed our goals 



^Refer to TABLE- 1: D'1rectio*n Service Process for Child Find/Child 
Serve. ' ' • - 



TABLE 1: DIRECTION SERVICE PROC|SS FOR CHILD. FIND/CHILD SERVE 
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DEVELOP 
Responsive 
. planning 



PROVIDE 



FOR 



. free , 
Implementation . appropiMate 
evaluation . . education * 
follow-up . . P.L. 94-142 



all 

handicapped 

children 

0 to 21 years 



DETERMINE * BY 
WFfFTs \ — 

^ eligible 
. Ineligible 
. underserved' 
. currently' ser^erf 



stat6 
regional 
local . 
education and 
community agencies 
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and object1ves?\ Instructions for using the evaluation criteria section 
are given in the section titled "How to^Use Evaluation Criteria Checklist". 

I # 

The manual is- organized sequentially into six main sections:' . 

I. FUNDING, STAFF SELECTION AND TRAINING — details methods ' ,• 

for needs assessment, budget development and procedures 
, for what to look for in staff selection and training 
programs. > . • . * ' 

II.' COMMUNITY EDUCATION AND AWARENESS-- 'gives technical 
assistance information for an effective and highly 
visible public awareness campaign for identified ' 
community groups (i.e. parents, minorities, school 
drop-outs) and agencies.. ° ' • • 

III. IDENTIFICATION —.deals with receipt and processing of ' 

. referrals, screening, ^mily and LEA contacts and' • ^ ■ . 

, maintaining ongoing puffil' awareness of Child Find 
efforts*.' ' ^ 

• - . ■ ■ ■. ■ ■• . » 

IV. APPRAISE.— outlines a ^tep-by-step process for : 
developing .a directory of appraisal services and 
cofrtpli^fice with comprehensive assessment "and . • 

educational placement guidelines. 

V. SERVE — offers a global overview of Child Serve 
goals and objective^. Special emphasis is given 
to develaplng interagency Hafsoji and the support' 
of ongoing interagency' cooperation on a state, 
intermediate ^and local level along with federal * ' 
f' regulatory and service agencies. ' 

yi. TRACK — presents an overall design for monitoring, 
a child's status and progress through the Child/ 

Find/Serve system. .A tracking system model also ' \j 

describes strategies for determining future program, 
"and staff ^development needs, . - ' - . 
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[MIlY.ls this manual activity 'based? 

■" The criteria checJcll^t designed- for th^s martual provides a jneans fo> 

i- • • ■ . ' ' i \. ' ■ * ' 

applylnig stfate^jes.and key issues dfeveloTied by other successful and- 

.■ ' ''' V ■ ' • •■'"•( 
exemplary Child Find/Serve progrftm^, to 'your gffqrts.' Ir» iddj^lop, the 

• '•"*. . ' ' 

criteria checklist seSvp^ as a specific ca-tal\st for iallondng unique 

^strategies. atKl' lssiie^.t^ 'special 4Sentlf4^dj)€rfeds of your.progritn 

(I.e., rural settings, unique ethnic^^pupsj. Including a' cfl agnostic 

:'^heckl1st for your use nottonly provides a helpful reispurce of . 

•stfTtegles ?ind keys to sensitive Issues, butalg^^ gives personnel of * 

beginning and ex,1^;^1ng programs a means for- app1:^1ny those strategies ^ 

and Issues ^nd determining their applicability and- ^-^ectlvenessrlri 



^ ' li 



Individual and unique program^. 
Where can I locate the d1aqnost1;d checkl1/^t? 




Is a headers 

n V 

ries: v 



jitpng tfie right hand margi 
area labeled wHh the| foTl 
: Phas6 It- P^AN 
^hase■II IMPL»NT 
Pf«iie III - EVALUAT 
Phase IV FOLLOW-UP (RE-EVALUATE) ; 
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WKy n ttife diagnostic cKed!i11st inserted 1n the mar^^n? ' 

• J To provide the reader an onqolnci assessment of 

projiraoi needs while also giving re^source strategies 
" technical' assistance tips. ^ . 



< 



prOQT' 

anot 
♦ ToW 



,^ libw 



tye the potential Child Rind/Serve program^a 
complete step-by-step process ta11t)red to individual 
needs and cii^umstances; 



r 
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can I use the diagnostic Checklist method? 
As strategies and key is^uei are presented in 1i|ie manual, simply*/ 
cheQk off {'^ ) in the right-hand margiji whether -your Child Find/ 
Serve program is lV the process of plann^hg , 1 mpl ement jjig ^ eval ua 1 1 ng 
or following-up that Specific strategy or issue : Checking off 
program. components, methods, strateg«1es and issues as you 
read along will giv^ you, at completion of the manual, 
^ a needs assessment and current status '^jPO''^ y^^^ 
program. 

EXAMPLE OF MARGIN CHECKLIST METHOD : 
Cesign a training program for personnel — 




INCLUDE TRAINING IN: ' 

* public awareness campe^ign 
house to house ,canvass , 

* making family contacts 

. * making LEA cont«»cts . ' . " 

KEY ISSUES IN FUNDING, STAFF SELECTION AND TRAINING: . 

A. Be aware of positive and negative attitudes and 
expectations of LEAs and community groups Vn * 
offef i'ng funding and/or services support to 
^ur program. What do these /agencies and 
groups expect in return for their investment? 
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How can I' Interpret and' use tfa results from thfe 
diagnostic Dhfeckl 1st 1n the margin? 

Using the example ^c1 ted, note checks-have been placed In various ' 
. categories of plan, Implement, etc. *bes1de a staff training strategy 
and training steps as well as a key. issue. An Interpretation of 

t 

.the results indicates two phases of the training steps are 'in 
the planning phase and two phases have been Implemented /or 
executed. These results, show speci^^^^ly the .following data: 



ThiB -training program isffollowiofif^n appropriate' 
sequential ordey:;.-', ; ^ * < .'. 

Training /Continuity and coherence is being maintained.. 

Time-lines for training hav€ been estai)lished^ 

it: . ■ 

Two phases of training are^ ready fbr an initial 
evaluation. . 

■' ' , ■ ' ^ 

A strategy for dealing with LEA and comminlty * 
expectations has been developed and is ready 'fgr , 
execution, . * 

■■■ . ^ 

USE R5SULTS 

As a pre/m1d-po1nt/post-eyft;luation method during 
key phases of planning and implementation. 

As a continuing"resource during the plan-implement'' 
(fe)evaluate process. 

As a model and guide fbr designing objective 
evaluations for client L^As, parents and community 
groups. 

To graph and/or chart a visual overview and 
'presintation of the current and projected progress ^ 
of your program. , * 

As an informational rfiodel to give a status report 
to fund tng |gencij||i^nd staff. . ; 

To avoid omitting significant and key steps. ' 

♦ 

As an ongoing foTlow-up procedure for monitoring 
the overall impact of your program. . 
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How c^'n I get .ai global overview of my Child Find/Serve 



ERIC 



program in comparison to all six components? . ^ 

Located at' the end of the manual is a less detailed overview 
checklist for recording the overall status of your Child Find/ 
Serve program. Remember the^ checklist in the right-hand margin 
is for 'Evaluating specific step«by-?tep strategies arxi^ issues 
for each of the six Child Find/Serve components. . The margin 
checklist is. used to -identify the status of your program withih 
al^hild Find/Serve component. The overview checklist at the 
enll of the manual. 4s used to locate where improvements 
implementati.on are needed across the six major areas. 
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EXAMPLE OF OVERVIEW CHfCKLIST 

' • ^ ■ ' iT 

5 . SERVE 




Compose and maintain a directory of 
progfii<> seirvices 

Initiate and sustatn interagency 
cooperation 

Provide effective and timely 
follow-up -f 



t 
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« " ^ How can I Interpret and use the results from the overview 

• ^ checlllist at the end of the man ual ?. 

An interpretatipn of , the example indicates — . 

It is ttme to follow-up on the program services listed 
in* the directory. , 

. , Personnel shoutd meet and discuss if th^ Child Find/ 
' • i Serve is on target in interagency coordination of 
. services and agreements. , 

It is time to collect eva^^uatlpn surveys from parents 
and fppncable agencies to assess current services; 

USE RESULTS - • • ' 

. . To identify strong' points of your cl^ld Find/Serve. 
• . To pin-point major gaps in services. 
. .* To chart an overview of your program. 
To obtain a quick program status" >6port. 



HOW TO .US^VALUATION CRITERIA -CHtCKLIST 

Why is there an evaluation checklist in additioo to a 

diagnostic checklist? . - ■ 

The diagnostic checklist addresses questions like — \" 
What steps' are needed to plan, implement -and (re)evaluate 
OTTd Find/Serve? 

What do we do to accomplish Child Find/Serve goals and 
objectives? 

^ . The evaluation criteria ctiecklisJb answers qiHes'tions 
such as — * . . 

How can we tell Child Find/Serve goals and objectives 
Have been accomplished? 

How can we identify and evaluate program strengths and 
weaknesses.? 



How are results from the evaluation criteria checklist different 
from the diagnostic checklist? ' ' 

Results from the diagnostic checklist provide methods and 
key steps for making a Child Find/Serve operational . • 

Results from the evaluation criteria checklist indicate 
the strengths, - weaknesses and areas^for improvement in 
Child Fin3/Serve7^ ^ [ — ' 

." The diagnostic checklist is a'. guide for what to do^ 

The evaTtiatiorl criteria checklist shows when a prjgram. is . 



on target. 



Where can I locate the evaluati(i|f cHteria checklist? 



The evaluatioji criteria check1i;St: is located ?t the end 
of each major section prior to Vthe references section. 



EVALUATION CRITERIA ; Instputtjons Apply the following criteria 
to your own' Child Find/Serve program. Check off ) the category 
most descriptive of your current program strategies, 

' ' • . NEEDS 

.SATISFACTORY NOT "'^ CLARIFY DELETIONS 
AP.PLICABLE CATION ADDITIONS 
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How can I use thg evaluation criteria shec^klist method ? 

- Identified key steps of. the six major ChiNd Find/Serve components 

are pYesented in "sequential orcjer with four evaluatio categories: 

SATISFACTORY signifies your program steps are meeting 

the needs of clients and establ ished' goal^. . 

. . NOT Applicable — ind4cates'due to scope (state versus local) 
* or unique heeds (rural versus urbari) of your program, the key 
.-^ijitep presented 1s not relevant to l(our situation. 

, nIedS clarification — points to the.n^ed for moderate 
readjustments or changes In the step In questfon your • 
. programjs almost on target. ' 

^•\, . 

V. deletions/additions — requires major 'changes In either 
the sequejice or content of your program components. In 
this category, either a step or strategy has failed a/id 
needs . deletion or to be repositioned next to an added 
step whkh would then Insure a successful outcome; 

l<i addUlon to key steps two. areas are provided in order to help you 

identify, and articulate program needs unique to your Child find/Serve: 

< t ■ ' ' 

Develop strategies unixjue to your area program: 



- EXAMPLE: *^ - ^ 

* » 

Unique need an area, served with a large "group of 
non-English speaking chilren. 

Unique s::t rat eg ies — • 

.1 Select^ and train some bilingual personnel 
2, Develop a bilingual media presentation for your 
Child Find campaign. 

What key issues are specific to your program? 



4 




EXAMPLE: 



Unlqujg ne^ — training lEA personnel in a rural, 
sparsely P^ulated area to serve a wide-range of 
severely/mul t1 -handicapped students . 

t 

Unique issue — remain sensitive to concerns and. 
practical .limitations of the personnel; inadequately 
designed facilities, large student/ teacher .ratio and 
feelings of inadequacy on the fiart; of the staff> to 
teach severely/mul ti -handicapped? 



EXAMPLE OF EVALUATION CRITERIA CHECKLIST: 



T 



Training:' 



SATISFACTORY 



# of hours 
training modules 
time-lfnes . , 
consultants used 



NOT ' ° 
APPLICABLE 



NEEDS 
CLARIFI- 
CATION 



DELETIONS 
ADDITIONS 



How can I interpret' and use the results from the evaluat'ion 
criteria checklist? 

In the Example given, the checks in the satisfactory, not applicable, 
etc. describe specific strengths and weaknesses in the staff training 
program. Results of the example evaluation prov4de the foTlowihg 
data. . ' . 

.0 ■ 

Number of hours for training is satisfactory ancj on target. 

The training modules need some minor changes to be 

more effective. * . 

Time-lines for training need revision and better / 
sequencing with the training modules. / 

. Consul teints used are satisfactory. 




Ujg^SULTS TO 

Identify program sTrengths and weaknesses. 

. 'Measure outcomes of program goals and object^ives. 

Present accountability data to sponsoring agencies and^ 
cpmmunlty groups, * ^ . ' 

' . Answer question, "How do we ^ow 1^/when Our Child Find/ 
Serve Is meetttig Identified client needs?'* 
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A NOTE. ON REFERENCES - <■ ^ ' ^ 

At th^ end of ^ch major component is a reference section citing 
articles and sources from which the technical assis.tance information for 

t+iat component was taken. As a follow-up to this resource m&nual , Sections 

' * . ■ • • • • . ^ ' • ■ ^ • ... 

II and III are presented to complement the activity based handbook. Section ".. 

■ . . . ^ '• ^ 

II include^s the colnpljete text of featured articles from the resource model. 
Section III is dn annotated bibliography citjirig exemplary resources, agen\^ies, 
media ahd, materials for use by existing^or beginning Child Find/Serve 
programs. . ■ ... ' ' • ' 

The resource manual provides a detailed sequential plan for iftiple- 
mentation of Child Find/Serve. The supplements to <the resource manual 
expand on key issues and strategies and offer a more extensive list of 
Child Find/Serve resources. 
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FUNDING, STAFF SELECTION AND TRAINING 



OVERVIEW 

t A? laltlal and continued .success of any Child Find/Serve 
, effort required a spectflc'and detailed funding proposal. 

■ ' ■ ' ' . ' . 

B. The second major step for succes-sfuil Child Find/Serve 
>. implfementation entails building appropriate staff job ' 

descriptions .and 'matching: ski lied and talented people- 
. to staffing needs. ^ 

C. 'Funding, staff selection and training are the first 'steps 
^ in an ongoing direction service process that includes:. 



Direct Community Education and Awareness 
I-dentify ; V ' ' 

Appraise 

Serve , 
Track . 
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-OftTWlNG F.UNDWG ALLOCATIONS 

" f;undtng 1s the .key to developing responsive planning, Implementation 
evaluation and follow-up In Child Find/Serve programs. Establishing 
funding needs Is a primary goal, and allocations-will vary accoi^dlng 
to p'rpgrim needs and scope: 



- Is the service '.area covered on ,a state, Ihtermfediate 
education unit or local level.? 

Is the demographic -are*a served rural, urbatn' 

sparsely populated? . * 

. 'Are community resources such as lopl schools 

or mental health-mental retardation services ^ 
currently providing extenslvfe, moderate or \ 
few unique, programs for severely/multl -handicapped? 

Does the community served have the potential for 
a task force arid volunteers as an addltlona^l, • 
support, system to your program? ^ 

'Answers to questions posed requires each potential Child Find/ 

Serve to develop a sequentially ordered set of strategies to Insure that 

funding requests are adequate to" meet the goals and objectives of the 

proposal : Funding strategies presented shbuld serve as guidelines for 

developing programs as well as being a catalyst for designing unique ' 

strategies to meet Individual needs not common to other programs. 



ERLC 
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FUNDING STRATEGIES ; ' ^ ' , 

Use. the r1ght->idnd margin t6 check off (V^ )"the- 
, phase most* applicable to your program — PHASE I - PLAN , . 
.PHASE II - IMPLEMENT, PHASE *IH - IVAUJATE antl PHASE"TV~--. 
TOLLOWrUP OCTMMte ). . 

6onduct a needsUssessment of are a to be served — 
♦ The arfea to be served is . 

* state . ■ . 

* regionaT ' . 
local . • - 

.. Survey students currently identified and served*^— 

* ' school . ' . 

*, age ) ' 

^ ethnic grou^g ^ 

* handicap ^ 

* parent involvement 

. Develop a task force to -serve asHechnical 
assistance advisors ^- ' 

INCLUDE:. • ■ ^ 

* prominent school administrators 

\ * 

% 

* parents 

* community ♦agency representatives 

* Chamber of Commerce, business leaders 
^ area university advisors 

* "national, j^tate and regional resources (i*e. flRRC) 

. .Survey agencies, schools, businesses for donated 
services, office space media, materials, clerical 
staff 

. ^Compile above survey results into a report to use 
for organizational workscope and budget development 
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Develop an organizational workscope for pre-sentatton 
of funding Yeguests to funding- a geoct&s and sources - 
INCLUDE: ; . * .' ' ' 

* time-li,nes-for phases of implementation 

graphs, charts, visual illustrations of needs 
assessment results «nd projected needs . 

,* statements of suppo'rt from LEAs and community 
agencies . '-' :^ , . • ■ - %r ■ ' 

■ . /Wt-^-r 

* diagram of proposed staffing needs.and how staff 
will interrelate with cooperating LEAs and, 
community agency staff. 

* sumnAry statement of specific' goals, obj«^yis 
and rationales of program components , " Wa^ - - 

Use the organizational workscope and needs asse ssment 

r ' ' ' ' — 

to Compose budget niBeds " j ^ ' 

INCLUDE:. . " ' ^. ° . 

* monies, services, materials supplied/donated^ 

supporting agencies and institutions 

* pay roll costs for employees and employee 
.travel expense , 

* purchased and contracted service&^ ^to inclyde < 

• consul tant~7ees, rental on equipment, tele#hor1e, 
etc. 

>\- ■ . . . 

* supplies and materials , 

* miscellanebus operating expense 

* capital outlay 



'STAFF* SELECTION AND TRAINING PROCESS 



\ 



, With adequate funding sources assured, efforts can be directed 

to personnel selection and,; development. Matching professional and^- 

_s^l4l skills vyith job performance n^fiils is an integral key to program 

success :\ Careful personnel recruitment will guarantee *oth adequate 

pnpgram, implementation and another necessary Tngredient for Child Find/' 

Serve outcomes — responsive follow-up set'vices. 

. ■ 1 ■ . » ■•• 

Identified strategies^. for optimal direction service outcomes include 

* • . • ■ 

two types of personnel : 

1. referral specialists and ' ^ « 

2, resource speci-aHsts. ' • . 
Fo^ limited budget programs, one person may be required to perform 
both program functions. Staff training then becomes an important 
factor for desired program' results. 

STAFpgELECTION AND TRAINING STRATEGIES : 

Use the right-hand margin to check off ) the phase • 

^'^inost applicable to your program. / 

Select referral specialist — • . 

* -consider professional creditials of a 
/ good "case.worRer type 

* applicant commands client respect 

* can serve in a child advocacy role 

* exhibits important supportive 
personality characteristics such ^ 

.as, empathy, patience, persistence 
to detail 




9 • 
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Select resource specialist — ' 

* can present some pro/esslonal experience and 

* references related to serving hahlll capped 
'. c/ndren > 

* Is knowledgeable about types of services 
offered and conmands an overview of services 

. needed 

* Is capable to making and sustaining contacts 
with LEAs, coniiiunlty aigisncy personnel and 

r parents 

Design a^ training program for personnel — 
INCLUDE TRAINING IN: 

* public awareness campaign ^, 

* house to house canvass 

* making- family contacts 

* making LEA (fontacts 

* Interagency cooperation 

*' direction service overview 

*" appraisal and Igstructlonal programs 

* tracking 




KEY ISSUES IN FUNDING, STAFF SELECTION^ AND TRAINING: . , > 

A. Be aware of positive, ancl negative attitudes and expectations of 
^ LEAs and conmunlty grbups in offering .funding and/or services, ' 

support to your progranr. .Wliat do these agencie^fand groups 
expect In return, for their Investment? 

^ - — 

B. Knowing positive and negative attitudes and expectations of 
parents for services to their children Is a critical area. 
.Prevent negative attitudes with (?ireful staff selection and 
training. A competent, responsive staff will insure a more 

• successful match of identified clients. with appropriate services 

C. Discuss critical success variables for staff selection and 
training to assure open channels of communication among, 
personnel. Be sure each person understand-^ their role in 
the team effort, i 



V 




EVALUATION CRITERIA ; Instructions — Apply the toll Qwtng criteria to 

your. own Child Find/Serve program. Check off ( )-the eatery most 

' , > .)■' " , 

descriptive of your current program strategies. " . ! 

' ■ . . ' NEEDS * 

SATISFACTORY NOT - CLARIfl- DELETIONS 

APPLICABLE GAflON ADDltlONS 

1. Needs assessment — 



2. Organizational 
workscope -- 

3. Budget development — 

• n . ' 

4. Select referral/ 
resource specialist — 

5. Training: 

. # of hours 

• . training modules 
. time-lines 
. consultants used 



Develop strategl'es unique to yoUr area program: 



What key issues are specific to your program? 
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DIRECT. COMMUNITY EDUCATION AND AWARENESS 

. • • ' • • r . . • ' 

OVERVIEW 

A, - The jDasIc purpose for conducting conmunlty education 
Js to establish a network for referrals to the Child 

Find program, 

B, An effective child identification effort depends on 
successful timing, visibility and possibly the services 
of a professional advertising flrill. 

• . 

C, Awareness of Child Find should be directed to' specific 
community groups: 

9 . , parents \ . -^.v 

. school personnel 
• ^ minorities . 

community professionals (1,e, physicians) 
school drop-outs 
. ^ handlcapiied 

f 

i 
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KEY AREAS m COMMUNITY EDUCATION AND 'AWARENESS ' 

Timely and well-planned community education is a , key link for 

establishing an effective network of referrals for Child Find,. "Planning 

a community education campaign requires specific goals, objectivesiftnd 

projected outcpmes to insure success,. Key ar^as to be addr'essed include: 

Defining major^teps of Child Find. ^ ' 

^ ^. Targeting the audience groups to be educated. 

M Knowing current levels'of awareness for audience — ^"-^ ^ 

does the audience now haye an awareness, understanding 
and acceptance of severely/mul ti-handicipped or does 
this area need more ojarificatibn?* 

Planning the content of the Child Find campaign — 
what are connianity attitudes and expectations? " - 

Build acceptance of the Child Find goals emphasizing 
<, the benefits to the community which accompany education 

of the handicapped. 

, . Selecting methods to use for the PR campSiign — ^ 
. do you want to use a state-wide toll free WATS-line,- 
• T.V; and, radio spots, multi-media presentations, -\ 
brochures, eto.l 

Once goals, objectives and projected outcomes^ are established, the 
next step is Initiating and executing a Child Find campaign. Two major 
^considerations should be dealt with at the point of implementation: 

A. Keepin9 the. focus of your Child Find campaign on the child 
and his/her family . ♦ ^ 

B, Deciding to use and ^selecting a professional public relations/ 
advertising TTrm to insure professional m^riU prp<;pntatinn nf 
Child Find goals. 



^SELECTING AN ADVERTISING/POBLIC RELATIONS FIRM 



} 



Texas and Indiana are examples of t\fto state Child Find/Serve 
programs using the services of a professional advertisirig Agency. One 
professional agency d€V€loped'.an interjiiationar award winning film 
presentatidn for the Texas Child Find/Serve. A sample of their 
written media' material composed and/presented in a "Child 'Finil Public 
Information H'andbdok" illustrates how one state program dealt with 
community awareness. ' ' ' 



\ 



Child find Public I nformation Goals 




• Establish and sustain a 
, high level^f public' 

awareness that every ' 
handicapped child in the 
state of Texas Is assured a 
free pulplic education. 

• Create a public awareness 
of the fact.that only 76% of 
school age handicapped 
children are receiving 

' appropriate special 
services and that, throug'h 
CHILD RNO, TEA and (ocal 
education agencies are 
actively involved In locat- 
ing and serving every 
handicapped child in the 

state. 



One of the supplemental reference articles als6 described what 
services potential client Child Find programs can expect from, 
advertisinci firm? : " ^ 

^ . professional planning and execution 

m^ket research Studies to identify dudience groups 
and. awareness and attitudes ^ 

, . time tables for effective media visibility ' 

initiative in the PR campaign via organization 
of volunteers, dissemination of press kits, etc. 

advertising products a cut above due to art, film 
, graphics , expertise^ 

more effective media outcomes because ad firms have 
. already established contacts with mpdia (i.e. radio, 
T.V,, newspapers) 



COlfeNITY EDUCATION ANP AWARENESS STRATEGIES : 

Use the right-hand margin to check of f ( >r ) the 
phase most applicable to your program, * 

Keep the focus on the child and family — 



* 



do a feature story of a handicapped child and 
his/her family for the medi^a and community groups, 

* present child focused media and group discussion < 
presentations to PTAs, Women's Club, Chamber of 
Commerce, etc. ^' 

* featured community "day for th'e handicapped", 
'Have kev community .figures (i.e. mayor, business " 

leaders) volunteer to be a "handicappei person" 
for the day (i.e. simulate being blind, physically' 
handicapped in. a wheel chair for the day, etc.) 
to illustrate a typical day of barriers for 
handicapped persons. - , • 

Identify conwunity groups in need of education ' 
and awareness — - 

.1= * ■ 

* parents 

* school personnel 
*. minorities - ' 

* comtiunlty professionals (physicians, etc.) 

* •% 

* school drop-outs 

* handicapped 

* others (list): 

Select a professional advertising/public relations firm 

* prepare a list of all potential agencies 

* use the Standard Directory of AdvertisitTg \ 
Agencies as a resource 

* draft a' letter stating your objectives 

* request specific references, samples ofilterk and 
.Information about firm (what area the firm serves, 

» fees, produjttion facilities, etc*) 

-28-, -rs,^ ^ 



review written replies 



* select a small number of agencies to make 
presentations ^ ' ♦ 

* make a final choice 

Conduct a public relations campaign and house to 
house canvass — . ' 



follow the schedule and program composed by 
PR/AP firm, if used . 



cost out and design media materials' 
T.V. presentations 
.radio spots 
newspaper articles 
posters 

bumper stickers, lapel buttons, etc. 
brochures and fliers 



Review and make changes to media presentations 
before giving final approval on products 

Develop time-lines for media education to specific 
coninunity groups and determine costs — 



FOR EXAMPLE: 
Audience Channel 



When 



General 
Public 



Newspaper July 12 
Article August 15 



Objective 

iZpublcize 
the special 
e classes for 
severely 
handicapped 
chiljflren ^ 



Cost 

Public 
Service 



■4H 



Parents 



Letter. September / To-^ inform^ 
through. 7 about possi- 
schools ble learning 

)roblems in 



Printing 
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0/3-4-&year olds 



/ 



* Follow ^nd reinforce states of,. effective - ^ 
communi^ion": 

I. Build awareness 
. ■ • 2. Sustain public interest V* 

3. Have audience evaluate your service- ' 

4. Clients try^ out your WATS line, T.V. 
spots, etc . an? ref lerra-l s come in 

5. Persist with repetition and give it 
f time and the referrals on children 

"found" wil Income in 

KEY ISSUES IN COMMUNITY EDUCATION AND AWARENESS 

A. Be cautioris in making assumptions, about the 
general public's knowledge and awareness of 
the r^eeds of the handicapped child — Identify 

■ these needs of the unserved handicapped for the 
general public and community groups: ' 

B. Emphasiz^the benefits to the community in 
general Which accompany full funding of 
services fW unserved and underserved handi- 
capped chilch:^n. . 

C. Note a high quality public awareness campaign 
often involves sB^lection of a professional 
advertising/publi6\relations firm — recognize 
your strengths and Weaknesses and note deficits 

» in media skills, such\s jingle writing and film 
production. ' ^ 

0. Remember successful PR canipaign outcomes depend 

. , on: , . ■■ \ ' . 

your careful planning 

effective' communication of go<Is and 
objectives to the selected ad firm 

selecting a firm sensitive to you\needs 

monltorinfl and editing products your^^d 
agency develops to insure your nelds aV^e met 



E. KEEP THE FOCUS OF YOUR PR CAMPAIGN ON THE 
CHILD AND FAHILV IN NEED OF SERVICES 

• • '■ '■• 
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EVALUATION CRITERIA ; Instructions ^- Appty the following .criteria to . 
your "own Child Find/Serve program. Check off ( the Category most 

descriptive of your current program strategies. v ' • 



SATISF^TORY ' NOT 

APPLICABLE 



NEEDS 
CLARIFI- 
CATION 



DELETIONS 
ADDITIONS 



^ • Keep focus on_ child/ 

2. Target audience 

3. Define major steps 

^ rcTmrTTFTd — 

* 

H. Select ad/pr firm 

5. * Do PR^ campaign and 
House to nouse canvass 



develop media 
materials 

Teview media 
r materials 

- develop time-lines 

6, . Use media and, .toll free 
a WATSTil^ eTfecrrveTy~ 

sustain public 
interest 

log referrals 

have pUb.lic eval- 
uate your services 

make needed Changes 



7 . Recycl e Child Find campaigfv 



Develop strategies unique to your area prograjn: 
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IDENTI|Y 



♦ ^ 



OVERVIEW 



'A, Responsible child -identificatiort includes — ' 

obtaininc^ written . parent permission prior to 
. .> , . assessment, placement and program services 

^tabl.fshing specific referral criteria • 
\ \ ' "* 

B. , When proceVsin£^ Referrals all potential sources 
of informatimrreefuire consideration • ' ^ 

> 

i parent interviews and recommendations 

previous assessmei^t results 
I behavioral observations • „ ' ' 
. , medical"/ health history 

academic data ■ ■ • 



s 



WHAT 
AND 
WHY 



IDENTIFY. 

STRATEGIES : x ^ 

. receive & process referral s^ 

\ * family*l:ontacts / 
. ^ * LEA contacts j 

\ i-eff active & timely use 



/f #TS line " / 

screening | 

high risk registry ' ^ 

jecord keeping > 

data collection . 
^"follow-up services 



WHO 



\ 
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■f>ARENT PERM;S5I0N'^AND REFERRAL CRITERIA 

V ^ ' 

A responsive- referraT" process Involves a. written procedure for 
receiving and processing clients. Before children can be matched ' 
with appropriate appraisal or program services, a parent contact mUst 
be made and written permission must be completed. Written parent ' 
permission accomplishes the following gnaUt * • • 

n ■ ' 

. Follows p. L. 94-1 4a mandate ' 

Insures parental awareness and cooperatidh with the Intent 
' Qf your program. ... 

Initiates an opportunity for positive face to face 
rapport 'building with parent and child. 

. ' Establishes/the first step In a' contlnuijig legal/ 
educational process for matching children's needs 
with appropriate and fair services. 

. Seci{ices l^gal permission for your program to access 
/ appraisal and placement services for referred clients. 

Once a method for obtaining . parent permission h established, , 
the next Identification need requlres/Outllning a step by step 
procedure for logging referrals. A comprehensive referral model 
addresses: • ' * 

How car^ referrals be centrally received 
Who can refer children 
: ' . Three phases of^eferral ^- ' . 
1 . screening 
'2. appraisal (See Part IV.' APPRAISE) 
3. placement (See Part V. SERVE) - ' 

High risk. registry . 
Record k^^lg process 
Sources for collection of referral data 
F!ol low-up services 
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HOW CAN REFERRALS BE CENTRALLY RECEIVED 

-Several states, J ncludlngr Texas and 'Idaho, use state-wide 

• « I 

toll free WATS line keyed to television and radio spots for soliciti 
and centrally receiving Child Find r^eferrals, A WATS toll free'' 
number offers major advantages when compared to operating expenses - 

* ease of access to referral services for <?]ients 

* state-widfe b^se for matching difficult and 
unique^ases 'w4th appropriate appraisal services 

♦ . ' ^ 

* conveys ready access of services to cl-ients by 
, emphasizing a cost; freeway for the public to 

give deferral Information 

■ * , uses a "hot-line" approach to more immediately 
meet needs of children referred 



★ 



intermediate unit andvlqcal Child Find/$erve efforts » 
are linked together 'in one coordinated, well -timed 
'effort - 

^ f ■ ; ■ «• . 

* ' intermediate- unit and locally based" systems can 
y j^xpand (or delete if budgets do not allow) the- 

use of a WATS line by {Aiblicizing. local telephone 
rjeferral systems as well as a written referral «v 
system . 

WHO CAN> REFER CHILDREN [ ' 

WithlYi the scope and area served, any person can refer a c^lcl 
in need of screening and identification services — 

* parents 

* neighbor^ ' • . 

* relatives ^ ' ' 

* educators ♦ 
^ juvenile -tourt sqrvites * 

* community ^rofftsionals such as physicians 

.. * clients 18- to 21 years can refer themselves 



IDENTIFICATION STRATEGIES ; Check off C V 1 the most 
applicable phase. 



Receive and process refe rrals — 

obtain written parent permission 

establish and publicize how referrals. can be 
made 

* state wide toll ,free WATS line 

* regional and local* telephone, referral., 
numbers - . - ' 

*' written referrals via fliers, schools, 
doctors' offices, community service 
agencies, etc. 

note who can refer children 

Develop screening procedures -- 

Identify target groups for screening , 

* school age children ^ 

from 5 w~2l years who may be handicapped 
•and unserved or underserved 



out of school children ^ 

1. who will enter publ iCschool the 

* following school year Mn preschool/ 
'kindergarten programs 

2. children 0 to 5 years who ar^ labeled 
"high risk'" (see high risk registry. 
sectiTHi^) , ^ 

3. children whose parents express 
special concerns 

• school drop-outs ^ 

5. clients 12 to 21 years unserved or 
♦underserved as identified by 

. juvenile courts system 

. mental health-mental retardation 
services 

m 

. community agencies outside schools 
-36- A.^ \ 



Plan alternative screienlng programs 

* mass screening procedures to handle large 
community based screening 

■» 

* Individual' screening procedures for single" 
unique referrals , 

• ^. . . , • . 

Select 'Screening instruments to screen for 

* health/physical handicaps (i.e. cerebral palsy) 

* emotional/behavioral 

7 * severe/multi -handicapped 

* speech/vislQn/hearing 

* perceptual /communication 

Train HersQpnel ahd volunteers in screening 
procedures a.nd instruments used 

* follow manual instructions carefully 

* remain alert to test standardization and nowtT 

* know failure criteria -- what constitutes 
passing or failing screening?, 

Establish screening' time-lines . 

Example — annual screening: July - August 
follow-up scree/ling: Mai^ch - June 

Provide an Informative and xourteou$ format to 
^iplain screening results to parents 

INCLUDE:' ' = 

purpose of screening 

4 

* child's overall performance in terms of 
strengths^ and weaknesses in understanble format 

* •recommenda'tions and plans for follow-up 

* need for physical exam 



( 

Compile a high risk registry — 
INCLUDE: . . * 

Children 9 to 5 years (or older) who have 

* chronic health problems 

* tfirth trauma health risks 

* genetic/birth" defects 

* had debilitating childhood diseased 

* were Identified by public/medical health 
services as potential "high risks" 

Chart a record k^epln^ system for referral and 

screening -* 

INCLUDE: 

I 

* log telephony calls and ^e to face Interviews 

* record time, date, person, Jtype of contact, outcome 

* outcome of screening resu^^ts 

* recommendations .for folfo'w-up. 

* where forms. are located 
$ who fias access to the firms. ^ 
Collect referral and screening data from all 

V. ' 

potential sources — . . 

INCLUDE: . I 

t 

* parent -Interviews and recommendations 

* behavioral observations. 

* previous . assessment results 

* medical/ htalth history 

* academic data 



Plan follow-up services — 
INCLUDE: 

* an explanation of outcomes to parents whose 
children meet screening criteria and are not 
currently In need .of further services 

' * recommendations for appraisal to parents whose 
children have been screened/Identified as 
"high y-lsk" and lii need of appraisal services 

KEY ISSUES IN lOENTIFICATJON: 



A. avoid children "falling through the cracks" 
by addressing effective coordination and 
comnunlcatlon among state-wide. Intermediate 
and local Child Find efforts. Be sure key 
links are established and maintained so 

S:tl11dren referred are not '^ost" from the , 
point of referral to screening to recommen- 
dation for appraisal or alternative services, 
follow-up services are essential . 

B. BulTd a trusting relationship with parents ; 
who have not previously? expertenced fbl low-up 
services by using a courteous. Informative 

and understandable style. Be sure written and 
verbal Information ari^ conveyed concisely and 
accuj5ately. ^ 

C. 'Establish a 'cooperative *l1as1on and gdod 
working relationships with LEAs and community 
agencies to Insuris optimal referral and 
follow-up service. 

D*. Review screening Instruments for potential 
test biases and maintain a screening procedure, 
for non/least biased results. 

E. l(now what specific "failure criteria'' a 

screening procedure measures. Failure* criteria 
should clearly 1nd1catli| scores'or responses that 
Identify area strengths and weaknesses. Be sure 
failure. criteria Include (If applicable) 



\ 



1 



appropriate or l.qcal norms 



crlterle^ outlined In Recommended Standarcls 
and Guidelines to Accompany the Rules for\ 
^T?e Admlnlstratton of the HancTfcapped \ 
Crm dr en ' s -Educa 1 1 onallict . 



J 
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EVALUATION CRITERIA; Check offi Cy 5 '"ost applicable "category.. 



' 1. Receive & process 
referral s 

* vifr'ltten parent 
j" permission 



4. 
5. 
6. 



WATS # . . 

Other referral 
procedures 



(iPEDS * 

SATISFACTORY NOT CLARIFI- DELETIONS 

APPLICABLE CATION . ADDITIONS' 



2. Screening 



target groups 

*^ plan mass 
screening 

* select tests ^ 

Compile high risk 
registry 

Chart record kfeeping 

Collect referral data 

Plan f ol Tow-up 
services to parents 
& children referred 



Develop strategies unique to your area program: 



What ke^ Issues are slJ^ilf 1c to your program? 



f 
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IV, APPRAISE 



I ^ OVERVIEW 

A. Child find efforts link with Child Serve at the appraisal 
step wtien an area survey of available appraisal services 
is conducted. 

B. Appraisal services center on two main functions — ' 

determining el1a1b1l1ty for educational placement 

assesirig strengths and weaknesses to develop an 
educational program .» „ 

C. Appraisal personnel coopera,te In a team approach' to provide — 
" collection of referral data 

comprehensive Individual assessment 

determining eligibility for placement 

planning progra^ services using an individualized 
education program (lEP) 

• ■ 

providing follow-up to placement and programming 



ERIC 
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'CHILD SERVE BEGINS WITH APPRAISAL ^ ' ; 

Direction service tor the appraisal step. Is a pyramid model of 
state, Intermediate and local Implementation of Child Sery^. Specific , 
functions are pefformed and coordinated oh'three delivery service levels: 



Intermediate 

Education 

Units 



SEAs provide — ' / . A state-wide survey of unique and 

comprehensive appraisal services. 

i 

•t 

. Appraisal policy guidelines for // 
compliance with P. L. 94-142 f 

Technical assistance in traini'ng J , 
intermediate unit and^local Child Serve 
personnel . , f~-^ 

. Guidance for LEAs in locating unique appraisal 
services. ' 

. .In-service training to LEAs to meet unique 
appraisal needs. ^ ^' 

. Resources for media, materials and special 
equipment. " ' 

. Contracting for appr^aisal services ,and personnel 
unavailable to LEAs (i.e. occupational/physical 
therapist). 

. A survey of available appraisal services. 

LEAs / ' ^ . • Appraisal services team to Include *school psychologist 

♦educational diagnostician *school counselor 
*school nurse *vocat1onarl counselor, etc.^ 

.. Placement committee to Include *teachers *parents • 
♦principals* ^members from the assessment team., 

Ongoing link with parent and. child. 

« 

Survey of local appraisal services. 
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APfRAISAL ' STRATEGIES ; Check off ( ^ ) the mort ^ ' 

( ' \ 

a'ppH cable phase. - = \ 

. ^ Develop directory of appraisal services — 
ON. STATE LEVEL INCLUDE: 



• ♦ 

comprehensive telephone -and/or written survey 
of uiilque and routine appraisal services, 
location In-^ate, staff composition and fees. " ' 

EXAMPLE:' pediatric neurological clinic, learning 
, ^disabilities centers, agencies that 
evaluate severely/multl -handicapped 

* compose computer and/or handbook listing fof 
all surveyed agencies giving contact person 
and phone numbers. • 

disseminate wrttten handbook and timely on-site 
presentations ,of Child Serve policy and guidelines. 

* provide technical assistance In development of 
a consumer opinion survey to Identify satis-^ 
factory or non-satisfactory, services^ 

* provide periodic up-dates to original survey 
results to add or, delete services. 

Perform comprehensive individual assessment — 

* use all_ available data , 

* use a te^m assessment approach V. 



* select non-discriminatory and appropriate 
appraisal instrument? 

Cqtcrmine appropriate educational placement — 

* usfe. written eligibility criteria- and guidelines 
from SEA and LEA policy and federal mandate 

* consider assessment results and reconwendafions 
in. a placement commfttee meeting 

* provide for periodic follow-up 



\ 



Develop reC(XTiiiendat1on$ for education programming — 

* designate specific people who will Implement 
and- evaluate program recommendations 

• ■ » 

* develop an Individualized education progra^fl *(IEP) 
as a program accquntablllty and student progress, 
measurement , 

provide periodic follow-up tp lEP ° 
(I.e. every 6 we^s to 3 months)' 



KEY ISSUES IN APPRAISAL: 

A. Clearly Identify and clarify ellglbll^lty 
criteria for placement. ,Be sure parents and 
comnunlty groups are familiar with mandated 
guidelines for determining eligibility to' 
special p/ograms. 

B. Insure appropriate and accurarte assessment 
outcomes by addressing non-biased assessrtient 
procedures with ethnic/minority groups, bilin- 
gual referrals, etc. P. L. '^4-142 addresses 
cultural bias In testing by requiring: 

' ' \. ■ . as5iBSsment In ci^lld's native language 

val Idatlon and use of Instrument must be 
specified by test developer 

testing personnel must meet specific. 
- licensure and certification rtqulrements 
as dijctated by state law 

# 

C. Anticipate and conduct a thorough search for 
uniquely and expertly skilled appraisal. services 
(eiample: i)ed1atr1c neurologist). Reitonber ' • 
Child Find/Serve has established priorities far 
Identifying and serving the uniquely -awd/or 
severely multi-handicapped child. ' . ' 



\ 
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D. Help LEAs Identify and 1n-serV1ce staff 
training. needs and deficits to aide. LEA. » 
educators In competent and confident . / 

. mani^ement of uniquely, severely or multi- 
handicapped students, 

E, F^ol low-up of student and program progress 
depends on clearly delegating wJto will 

. Iniplement the' lEP apd W^en periodic lEP 
evaluation Is needed. 



r 
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EVALUATION CRITERIA ; Check of f ( NT ) 
to your program, . . . 



the category most applicable 



SATISFACTORY - NOT 



NEEDS' 

CLARIFI- DELETIONS 



\ 



APPLICABLE CATION ADDITIONS 



1. * Develop directory (A- 

appralsal services 

* survey services 

* list services 

2. Design comprehtensive 
assessment modeT 

3. Design mQ<eT for • * 

* eSucationaj 
placiement 

" educational 
prograimilng 



Develop strategies unique, to your area program: 



V 



What ke^ 1?^s are specific to your program? 



ER.1C 
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■ OVERVIEW ' -'^ ■ . -As^;:^ 

A, The Unking of appraisal services with Child Sme Is; the pointy 
when SEAs, Intermediate education units and LEAs determine, ;. 

•• who Is — ^ '■ 

^ . eligible for services ' ' ' 

Ineligible for services 
. . not .served . , ^ 

underserved - ' 

currently served , 

B, Child Serve programs must then establish service priorities 
among unserved severely handicapped students and underserved 
handicapped students. 

C, Current trends in Interagency cooperation reflect an area 
of change in present and future child identificition and 
serve efforts. '] 




• 



CURRENT TRENDS IN INTERAGENCY COOP|RATION ' 

Along with, designated Child Serve program priorities and identified 
children, CHI Id Serve efforts must be directed to interagency cooperation. 
Past efforts for achieving interagency ^rdination indicate three areas 
1 of concern: ' \ 

■ / ^ 

\ i ■ * .. r < • 

1. agency jurisdictiofr apd cooperative fundinci agreements 

2 . confidentiality ( See( PAkT-'vi . " 



agency rivalry 



To address problem areas, emerging interagency agreements and 
strategies are bejng developed. A key article on interagency coordihation 
not6s^: I ■ 



"Many states including Idaho, Florida, Massachusetts, Tojlf^ 
. North Carolina and Michigan have initiated formal interdtency 

agreements among state and local /agencies serving handlclpped 

children. Within these agreements are child -identification . 

components of cooperation. Likewise, interageocy agreem.ents 

are in place at the federal level. . . . Interlfgency agreements 
.at the federal level' and many similar agreements at the state 
*and local level have taken the, form of ^broad statements of 

^tent.' A current trend is the developm^fnt of more specific 

agreements. ..." " 

Three identified areas of specific! interagency cooperation are — 

1. common standards for program development among similar agencies. 

2, coopewtive allocations and mutually established objectives. 

, „ 3. uniform report formats, activities, .forms, training e|cross agencies. 
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SERVE STRATEGIES:- Check off (^Kf^ )' the most applicable 
phase. . 

Develop directory of pro<jiram services on stat^ , 
regional and 1 oca levels , 

* survey unique and Comprehensive services for 
conjtracting outs,idf^EAs 

* compose a computer listing or written handboqk 
of services^ ' 

« ^ 

* maintain direction service function for 
matching unique/rare handicaps with appropriate 
services , 

Develop and sustain Interagency cooperation — 

* Identify agencies to be contacted such as —X 

state department division of special, educati 

I 

department of human resources/public welfare 

mental heltHh^ental retardation services 

. " professional associations for educators and 
•parents (I.e. Council for Exceptional 
Children) ' / 
» -/'^ 

* Identify methods for establishing and maintaining 
Interagency coord Itiat Ion and agreements 

conmon criteria for service agreements 
and Implementation 

mutual funding agreements and program 
goals iuch as sharing facilities, equipment 
, and materials 

. ^ multiple agency planning for uniform report 

»ts, common definitions, complementary 
ces, staff development, cooperative 
program monitoring 

Continue effective arfd timely follow-up of services - 

' * designate specific Ch'ild Serve personnel who will 
make telephone, face to face and written follow- 
up with parents and LEAs 
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.develop specified time-lines for interagency 
staffing to review status and progress of 
children receiving services 



KEY ISSUES' 'IN INTERAGENCY COOPERATION AND SERVE: 



A. , Establish cooperaltlve fundi ng'^agreements to 
. maximize and provide optimal services to 

handicapped children. 

B. Provide an effective leadership. directed liasion, 
network among intermediate and local education 
agencies and community service agencies. 



Ci Build realistic expectatiorrs of prescriptive 
services with parents to insure good working 
relationships with clients and prevent legal . 
Suits from dissa^ti ^faction with lack of 
follow-up and/or inappropriate services'. 

D. Maintain a delicate balance of child advocacy 
for clients andxoncurr'ent support of LEA - 
personnel and ^vices. 

€. Promote interagency cooperation by addressing 
agency fear of rivalihy and loss of identity.' 
Emphasize an Interface of .services to offer 
a complement of services. h . , 



F, Be aware of the current funding realities and 
inflationary cost of providing and sustaining 
interagency coordinate ion. 
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EVALUATION CRITERIA ; Check off\^^) the most applicable category. 

SATISFACTORY' NOT ' ■ NEEDS ' DELETIONS 
^ . APPLICABLE CLARIF.I- AiDITIOr(S 

CATION a 



4? 

i 



1 Develop services 
directory — 

* conduct survey 

* compose listing 

Z, Sustain ftiteragency 
cooperation — 

* identify agencies 

* identify methods 
of agreement 

3, . Continue follow-up 

* maintain list4ng 

* contact parents 
^review at staffihgs 



AT 



Develop strategies Mnique to your ai»ea program: 



What key Issues are 'specific to your program? 



T 



0 
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VI. TRACK 

OVERVIEW 

A, The first priority of tracking is a data r?anagement system for 
monitoring un served children /rorri referral" to release' and/or 
family moves from service area, 

B, Two major functions for a state-vflde and IntermediaJI unit 
tracking system are\r-^ 

program monitoring and evaluation - 

tV^acklng child status and progress 

C, Confidentiality of information agreements among Child Find/ 
Serve and cooperating' agencies guarantees protection of 
privacy to clients and responsible use of data* 



I 



'0 




/ 
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MONITORING CHILD FIND/SERVE . / * , 

Monitoring and evaluation of Child Find/Serve involves coordination 
and collection of data on two service levels 

1. state wide ^ 

2, .intermediate unit * ' . " 
Developing programs should focus ti3|ck1ng goals on a continuing 

data collection process to include regular status reports on — 

total number.of identified unserved handicapped 
■ . total number of cut>fently\erved 



. total number of i^ents eligiTle^r services for which 
no program has been started 

j^esponsibi Titles of state and intermediate tracking systems 1 
designing and mairttaining — 

regular (monthly, bi-monthly) reports to SEAs and 
federal agencies 

documentatiorrof student eligibility for continued / 
funding allocations ' / 

ongoing projections of unserved handicapped and / 
program priorities for the unserved / 

Confidentiality is an integral part of data collection and should 

be olarified for parents, LEAs and cooperating cbmmunity agencies.* 

Within the written parental permission agreement, a statement detailing 

release of data should be described. Cooperating agencies also must' 

address responsible release of client information and interface on this 

issue will assure cl lent "privacy rights and minimize abusi of collected 

data. Maintenance of confidentiality can be clarified by emphasis on 

anonymity in regard to status reports. Protecting client rights insures 

optimal, and continuing services to unserved handicapped children. 




applicable phase. * , 



TRACKING STRATEGIES : Check off ( \g )^the ^nost 



Develop! a data management system fo^lle's and 
record keeping -r 

INCLUDE: • 

* child Identification case # for anonymity 

* Identification ^code for locating child In 
tracking system 

out of school 

In public school ^ 
In* non-public school 

* referral received d^e to document turn around 
time ' 

* set maximum time for completing referral 
('I.e. 48 hours) 

* document LEA contact and family cpntact (date) 
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* record screening results, Individual assessment 
results, pUcement declsloh, program assigned 
(date) 

% 

* follow-up at Intervals (I.e. 1 month and 3 months^) 

* give status code that denotes ' 

release date and why (deceased, moVed, etc.) 

Inactive date and why (refused service, etc») 

Select a manual or computer system for maintaining 
data and accessing information' for reports ' ' , 

Monitor and evalu^e program components to decide 

* best ongoing public awarenesJ> activities 

* document available programs 

* develop or revise jjrogram needs 

* Identify service gaps for clients 



Art-" 



OVERVIEW CRITERIA CHECKLIST 



Instructions -- Upon completion of the resource manual, 
check off ( ^ ) criteria your Child Find/Serve has 
satisfactorily planned, implemented and/or (re)evaluated 
among the six major components to pin-poi/it program 
strengths and gap's. 



\ 



1. FUNDING, STAFF SELECTION AND TR(iININ6 • 
conduct needs assessment 
develop organizational workscope 
compose budget development \ 
select referral specialist 
select resource specialist 
design training program 

2. DIRECT COMMUNITY EDUCATION AND AWARENESS - 
keep focus on child/family 
identify community grqups . ' / 
select ad/pr firm 

conduct PR campaign and house to house canvass 

3. , IDENTIFICATION - ' . • 

design a receipt and process procedure for 
referrals 

develop screening procedures 
compile, high risk registry 
chajet^record keeping ^ 
collect refej^ral data r' 
plan follow-up services * 
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■ / ^ 


t/ q:'/ cy/ 
/ / / / 


1 

4. APPRAISAL - 












maintain directory o(f appraisal services 


♦ 








% 

✓ 


conduct comprehensive individual assessment ' . 












' , decide educational placement 




> 








^ decfde educational jupgramming' / . 
^''^ SERVE - * Jp . / 

» t 






• 






, * maintain directory of program service's 






♦J 




\ 


. , "initiate and sustain interagency cooperatibn 












j \ 5 provide effective and timely. foil d*w^up ^ 












^ ' 1 6, TRACK - A/^ . 










♦ 


\^ design nata Management system . 








i 




<^^-->H^Tn*ipJta i n manual /computer record keeping v 












monitor and evaluate program and child statu^ ^ 










« 


address confidentiality of records ' 

■» 


• 






\ 


I 


X 4 . 

t 

0 - ' ' 

* ■ » 

• 






• 




\ 
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• 
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♦ 


I ♦ 

♦ 
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Monitor and evaluate client status and progress 
to determine — ^ ~, 

,* total number referrals received to date 

* status and .number* of * children who hiye been 
released or are Inactive ^ ^ '\' 

* number of children to be screened 

awaiting assessment 

> , . / 

♦ placed 

" ■ * 

awaiting services 

* number of children Ineligible for\serv1ces 

* tota.1 number of Identified unserved children found 

* total number of children being served 
Design tracking method forlnsurlng 

* ' confidentiality to acc^sV and release of 

client Information 

* anonymity in reporting data . • ^- 

* interface withr^odperative agencies 



KEY ISSUES IN^TRACKING: 




A. Understand the strengths and weaknesses of 

" of computer services In meeting your specific . 
data mana9ement needs. . ~ 

B. Know your liabilities ?uid responsibilities for 
maintaining prpgram Integrity and client 
oonflden^ajity. . "* 

C. Make use of, available data to establish future 
• prograniS",ar|(f;isWf prio)rltl6s. , 

.0. EFFECTIVEWl;Ol^UP IS THE KEY INGREDIENT TO 
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EVALUATION CRITERIA : Chepf of f {\F ) the most applicable category, 

NEEDS *■ 
SATISFACTORY NOT. , CLARIFI- DELETIONS 

APPLICABLE CATION ADDITIONS 



1 * Data management system 

I 2, Manual /computer data 
»^ recording -- 

3, Mortltor pragram ^ 

. 4, -Monitor child status 
and progress ^"^ 

5/ Maintain^ 

confidentiality 



Develop strgtejies unique to your area program: 



What key issues are specific to your prograp? 4 
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OF CHILD IDENTIFICATION EFFORTS 



LUXURY OR >^ECESSITY ? 
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NTERAG^CY COORDINATION OF CHILD IDENTIFICATION EFFORTS - . 

X LUXURY OR NECESSITY? 

Why Develop Child Tdentifiaation Progvams? 

In October 1974, the Children's Deferrse Fund released a report with 
startling statistics about the number of American children excluded from 

school. Among the major reasons given for children out of\ school was 

• mental retardation or physically ^landicaps. Using staj^i^ics from this 
report and others, the United States Office of Education, Bureau of 
Education for the Handicapped estimated that 8 million handicapped 
children, from' birth to 21 years of age in tbe nation are handicapped. 
Of this figure, it was determined that during 1975, fewer than 40% were 
receiving an appropriate education. Approximately 1 million hapdid^ppedn 
students were^excluded entirely from school. These figures helped to 
w stimulate .the development and passage of Public Law 94-142 or the Educa- 
tion of All Handicappetl Children Act, which requires the development and 
operation of statewide systems, for the identification, assessment and 
placement of all handicapped children in free, appropriate educational 
environments. Specifically, Section 612 of this Federal law requires 
that states' must demonstrate that: 

"all children residing in the state who are handicapped, 
regardless of the severity of their handicap, and who are 
in need of special education and reiated services are identi- 
. fied, located and evaluated, and that a practical method is 
developed and Implemented to determine which children are 
currently receiving needed special education and related 
services and which children are not currently receiving 
specialeducatign and related services. " 



^at id Child Identification? 

In order to conceptualize the requirement of child identification 
a's an integral part of the process of providing full services to handi- - 
capped children, the following model has been utilized. Child identi- 
fication represents the first two components of such a nodel and is often 
referred to 'as child find. ; 

FULL SERVICE MODEL 



AWARENESS 





INITIAL IDENTIFICATION 









Child Identification 

Child Find 



. DIAGNOSIS/ 
EVALUATION 



I 



SERVICES 
DELIVERY 



RE-ASSESSMENT/EVALUATION 
OF PROGRAM EFFECTIVENESS 



Since 1974-75, Child Identification/Child Find programs have belen 

implemented throughout the country. A careful review of these child 

identification efforts indicates the following general features: 

1; Public Awareness Campaignis. - Media campaigns have been mounted 
to increase community awareness about' handicapping conditions, 
as well as available special education and related services. 
A variety of public awareness strategies have been utilized 
by the states:* 



TELEVISION 



IN PRINT 

-r—. — 



News Feature Stories 
Straight News 
Documentary ^Programs 
Public Serv] 
Announcer 
Talk Shows 



7 Pro( 

'Vice 

>nf)lnts 



Grocery Sack Stuffers 
Stuffers for Utility Bills 

or Bank Statements 
Posters 

Display Cards for Buses and 

Subways 
Brochures 
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Magazines 

Flyers , 
Pamphlets 
Newsletters 
Press Kits 
Letters to parents 
Parent Handbooks 



RADIO 
— » — 

News Stories 
Regular Series 
News Features 
Public Service 
Announcements 
Talk Shows 

OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 

Billboards. 
Bus Cards 
City Property 



VISUALS 



Slide/Sound Shows 
Mobile Displays/Exhibits 
Motion Pictures 
Films trips 



OTHER 



Items 



NEWSPAPERS 



Display Advertising 
News Stori.es 
News Features 
Columns 
Editorials 

Letters to the Editors 
Coupons and other Fill-in 
Material 



3. 



Speaker's Bureau 
Printed Advertising 
' Lapel Buttons 
Letter Campaigns . 
. kSeminars 

^personal Rapport 
.'Skywriting 
Frisbees and Other Gimmicks 
Bumper Stickers 
Press Conferences 
Contact with Parents and.' 
Professional and Community 
Organizations 
Contact with Churches, 
, Synagogues, and other 

Religious Centers and 
their Publications 
Toil-Free Telephone Line 

Census/Survey. - Several states have mobilized volunteers and 
paid staff to conduct an annual handicappir\g census or survey 
in' public and private agencies, as welV as a door-to-door, 
telephone or mailing census/survey as an additional effort to 
identify'uniserved handicapped children. A periodic survey of 
the school age population within representative areas or ran- 
dpmized sample school districts have been conducted to identify 
handicapped children not receiving ^speciaT education program 
and services. 

Screening. - Screening efforts have also been utilized as a 
third method for* initial ^i^lentifi cation of handicapped children. 
Annual or on-going screening has been carried out for all stu- * 
dents or students at specific grade levels. Preschool/kinder- 
garten screening and infant screening have also been implemented 
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using informal or formal instruments to identify those children 
suspected as handicapped and needing further e/aluation. 

4. Referral. --Oirect referral by parents... tea Aer, other school 
personnel, doctors, and community agencies J&prjesents a fourth 
majar child identification effort implemented by state§ to 
initially identify students thought to be 'handicapped and in. 
need of special education and related serv^ices. 



Hou Well Have Child Identification Efforts Been Implemented? 

In an attempt to evaluate the implementation of Public Law 94-142, ' 
the Bareau of Education for the Handicapped has implemented a« procedure 
o> administrative review. Dui^ing 1976-77, 26 administra-tive reviews 
were conducted in 26 states.' The following two tables shdW the imple- 
mentation of child identification efforts in relation to other provisions^ 
of P.L. 94-l'42* , ' ^ 

The first table indicates that the implementation of efforts to locate 
and identify children were viewed as having little difficulty. Twenty of 
the 26 states reviewed (Fig. 4.3) had adopted acceptable child identifi- 
cation efforts. Data reported by. the Bureau ^of Education for the Handi- 
capped at a recent (1979) administrative conference indicates that 
similar findings were noted in administrative reviews held during the 
next year, 1977-78. Child identification efforts have been implemented, 
with relative ease throughout the country. 
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Tabto 4.x Provl*lon$ in P.L 94-142 Raifad by DlUlculty ol ImpltmtnUllon. Baitd 
on Two efttimaitt * 



Provision 

Provition of strvictt to childrtn \n privttt ichoolt 
Locating and idtntifying childran 
Non*di9Cnmmatorv asstMmant 
tniuring appropnatt ralaied sarvjcat* 

» Providing individuaUztd tducaiion progfama 

Iniunng plactmtnts in tha laast restri^tivt 

•nvironmant ^ 
Providing due procass procaduras 



Rank Ordar of Wank Ordar of 

Dilflculty Obtarvad In DUdculty Expactod by 
27 Monitoring Vlaita* 44 Stata Diractora* 



V5 


7.0 


1.5 

• 


1.5 


30 


6.0 


5.0 • 




50 


4.5 


5.0 


4.5 


7.0 • 


3.0 


t 




8.0 


1.5 



Assuring confidandality of racords 

OlFFlCULTy OF IMPLEMENTATION WAS RANKED 1 THROUGH 8. WITH 1 REPRESENTING THE 
LEAST DIFFICULT AND 8 REPRESENTING THE MOST DIFFICULT 



/a«M<} on Pio^$m A<jm,rti»ff«^^i Mvi«wf conducttd by §iH during ScikkX Vtir ISTS-H 
* Tnn pfovitMHi wu no< included tft« tUUi lurvty 



FIflur* 4.3 ProgreM in Impltmenling f*.L. 93-380 Foltowlng Program Admlnlstrativ* Revlewi 

* 1 

Implamantatlon In 26 Statai 

9 

J. 



Full Sorvica Goal 
Prloritiai 
Child tdantification 
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How Will Child Tdentifiaation Efforts Change? • 
„ Federal fregulations fp^r Public y^w 94-142 contain fhe following 
requirement: . 

"The State... and the local education agency. .. is responsib/d 
for insuring that all handicapped children are identii^ied, 
located, and evaluated, including children^fin all public.,v 
and private agencies artiTlTisti tut ions." * * 

Both state and local officials are, therefore, responsibl-e to under 
take^e difficult task of achieving interagency cooperation in child 
identification activities. The complex array of organizations/agencies, 
public and private, serving the handicapped must cooperate in order to 
identify handiapped children in need of special education and related 
services. Interagency coordination is emerging as a refinement of, and 
a definite change- in, present^states' services provided for the handi- 
capped. Interagency .participation in existing child identification 
activities within the states is, at best, partially in place and will 
take a more importan,t role in future efforts. ^ 

What Are The Problems In Achieving Interagency Cooperation? 

There are at least three problems encountered in achieving inter- 
agency coordination of child identification resources. 

1 i 

Noncongruency of Jgri ^diction and Priority . - Agencies have v^arious 
l^gal responsibil ities,*as well as program priorities, ru\es and regula- 
tions, etc. The blending of administrative talents, fiscal resou? 
programmatic deci-sions, and legal mandates often proves a difficu' 
task. 

Fortunately, state and local educational agencies are not alone in 
their efforts to achieve interagency coordination. Federal and state 



"ces. 



legislation require several other agenc1es\o undertake planning and^ 
cooperative child identification efforts much like those of P. L. 94-142 
Several. examples*of such Federal laws can be noted: 

1. Section 1615, Social Security Act, rej\iires a child find 
program which wllj^ identify and .refer eligible blind and 

^ disabled children^for SSI payments. SSI services can 
^ include screening, as well as diagnostic services. 

2. Section 1905 (a) (4)(B), Title XiX, of the Social Security 
Act of 1935, provides for child find, screening and diagnosis 
in its Early and Periodic Diagnosis and Treatment Program. 
Screening/diagnosis services include a health, nutritional 
s^nd developmental history; physical examination; visual or 
^earing test; growth and developmental test, etc. 

3. Public Law 94-103 includes provisions to ^'dentify people 
from the general population who might be developmental ly 
disabled, following through ttie specific assessment pro- ai 
cedures to pinpoint the nature of the disability and ^ 
developing recommmendations for specific services needed 
by the disabled client and his/her family. 

•4. Public Law 74-271 has provisions for identi fiction of 
handicapped i/hlldren im need of health care to be carried 
out by' a statefs Crippled Children Division. 

5. Public Law 92-424, as amended in-T972, allows funding to ' 
Head' Start Programs for comprehensive health, educational, * 
nutritional, and other related services. Identification* 
activities are encourage<J so that appropriate services can 
be planned. // ' 

6. The Rehabilitation Act of 1973, P.L. 9,3-112, provides for 
outreach and screening of persons feeding vocational rehabil- 
itation services. ^ 

7. Public Law 94-482,. Title II of the Education Amendments, 
makes similar screening provisions. /or handicapped students * 
who may require vocational education. j 

8. Title V of the Social Security Act of 1935, as amended, 
includes^screening and check-ups jduring the prenatal 

.peri-od, As well as screening to newborn and preschool 
children.V_ 

Fortnal and/or informal interagency agreements can facilitate the 



implementation of these federal statutes, as well as other state laws. 



and will encourage joint planning of fiscal, human and/or organizational 
resources across agencies. ^^^^ 

Confidentially . - A second major obstacle to effective interagency 
coordination of child identification efforts is the confidentiality that 
physicians, hospitals,* and certain other agencies have to their patients 
and clients/ Although this basic right to confidentiality must be pre- 
served, procedures can be agreed upon so that information about children 
who may be handicapped' and in need of spetial education and related ser- 
vices can be shared and utilized for further planning. Direct referrals 
can be made to educational agencies by physicians and various social 
service and medical agencies. Registries can be established with 
appropriate client identification numbers which insure confidentiality 
to the identifying a.gency. 

; Agency Fear of Rivalry and Loss of Identity . - Another reason th^t 
agencies may not choose to coordinate their child identification resources 
Is that they fear that active child find/child identification efforts 
could lead to reductions in their own programs or a program that might 
supplant their own services. A loss of identity with one's program can 
be experienced as agencies initiate collaborative child identification 

V 

programs. 

Are There Examples of Formal Interag^oxf Efforts Related, to Child 
Identification? 

Many states, including Idaho, Florida, Massachusetts, Texas, North 
Carolina and Michigan, have initiated formal Interagency agreements 
among state ajid local agencies serving handicapped children. Within . 
these agreements are child^ldentification components of cooperation. ^ 

' 8 - 



Likewise, interagency agreements are in place jrt the federal level. 
The Bureau of Education for the Handicapped has signed agreements with 
the Office of Child Health, Medicaid Buretfii; Rehabilitation Services 
Administration; Voc-ational Educatioa Administration; Office of Materrfel 
and Child Health; and Administration for Children, Youth and Families. 
Interagency agreements at the federal level and many similar 

agreements at the state and local level have taken the form of '"broad 

i 

statements of intent." A current trend is the development of . more 
specific agreements. Auiptte has identified three emerging c-lasses of 



interagency agreements: 

\ ■ ~ ■ 

\. ;Common or baseline standards for the conduct of programs v 
which are similar by agencies. ? 

^ 2. Promises , regarding the al ^cation of various agenc^f' 
resources in^ the acjpmpl ishment of mutuaMy agref^d, > 
upon objectives. 



- Virst Dollar Agreements - Shared Personnel Agreements 

- Complementary Dollar - Shared Facility Agreements 
Agreements - Shared" EqiAlpment and Materials 

- Complementary Pers.onnel/ Agreements^ 

^ Dollar Agreements ^ ( 

3. Promises of uniform proces-^es, forms, and activities by 
multiply agencies offering comparable service. 

- Common Definitions - Joint Planning and Budgetar)^ 

- Uniform Forms and Calendars ' 
. Formats - Coordinated, Comprehensive 

- Single Referrals (state) Planning. 

- Joint Entitlements - Coordinated Staff Development 

- Complementarity of - Integrated Data Base ' 
Services - Cooperative. Evaluation and 

- Programmtic Transitions Monitoring 

• V' 

yill Inflatioruzry Coets cmd Spending Lids Affect Interagenay Coordination 
of Child Identification Efforts? 

There is a definite and discernible conservative swing in the mood . 

of the country. The public's growing^ssatisfaction with governmental 



services i.s evidenced in sixteen states which had tax Tifnitatlqns on the 

»• (.. ' * ..... . 

November ballot. Ten other states had already enacteci circuit breakers 

or tax lids'tjf some^form prior to last November. \r] sixteen additional 

• . . . 

•states, the legislature or governor has indicated that some type of tax 

limitation will proposed after January, 1979. The effect of tax and 
spending limitations will reduce local sources of revenue with the result 
in a shift to state funding and ^e centralization of at least fiscal 
* power at the state level.' As statis begin to pay increasing costs of 
goverrimental services, legislatures will request increased accountability. 
They will, demand program -cost effectiveness and administrative efficiency. 
. other factors combined with speckling limitations, such as/declining enroll- 
ments, e^alating energy costs and increased inflation,' wil 1 place further, C 

demands -for fiscal frugality. At the time of the writing", of' this articTe, - 
> . • . , , ■ - - 

few additional states are needed to approve a resolution which cal.l§ for 

h ■ . * 

'a constitutional Convention for the purpd^e Of amending the constitution * 

to ^equire a balanced budget at the federal leveT. As these demands be- 

. Gome clear, careful irvt&r^gency planning Of joint, resource allocation 

"' . "^ ■ • • , • ■ ^ - * ■ , " . , * 

will become particularly necessary. Interagency, coordination planning ' 

, will ge'fferate the'only logical amf efficient means to provide satisfaction 

f^r the conservative consumer. Interagency agreements, specificarlly. 

. related; to services to the handicapped, including chijd ^Identification, 

\ ■ 

• will become specific in nature and formalized afl the state and local level ' 
in order to better plan for the use of limited resources. Identifieation 
efforts carried out by two or more agencies will be closely evaluatcfd 
, . for effectiveness an'd efficiency. Those costly c^iild ideptification 

activities, such as hoCi$e-to-house canvassing or annual surveys which . 
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generate fe\# referrals, will be* repl.aceci *with more cost effective \ .. 

• * ■ . • 

procedures: > ' . . • 

The philosopher Pogo once said, "Qur pro'blem is that^^re facecj 
with' Jiisurmoun^able opportunity." The future of special SBjRjon is •• 
uncertain. Steered by fiscally -conservative political leadeVs. Educa- - 
tional administrators at the federal, state and local, level wjll need 

to re-examine the value and necessity of joint pla)!ning and cooperative 

■» . ■ . , . 

utilization of available funding personnel and otheV resources needed 

to identify ancf^erve handicapped children.^ 
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r DIREhllONsSviCE: BASIC TO 
A SUCCESSFUL CHILD FIND PROGRAM 

4 

There is an integral, if not dependent Telationship between ^services 
that have been referred to by the terms "child fijid" and "direction service 
In fact, one state director of spec iaj^educat ion ms moved to remark that 

this relationship represented special education at\its best, 

\ 

It is not the purpose of this paper to describe \he ingredients of a 



good child find program since that is done elsewhere iVthe document. 
Instead, this paper will describe the mechanisms by which child find 
programs can become part of an overall system, which in this author's 
opinion is'more appropriately called direction service. Primarily, this 
service serves as the administrative agent for providing a smooth and 
coordinated approach to meeting those extra needs for education of handl- 
. capped students. , 

There is nothing particularly new about the concepts of either child 
find or direction service. But, with the increased interest that the 
federal government has placed on educating the handicapped, there emerged 
some systems language and buzz-terms that provide new vehicles for already 
proven techniques. When the Bureau for the Education of the Handicapped 
(BEH) commissioned the Rand Corporation to stud/ the unmet needs of 
handicapped chilcjfen, it was appropriately anticipating some resulting 
identified needs. It follows simply that if unserved handicapped children 
are found through programs of identification referred to by such terms as 
"child find", the children thus identified may represent, in large part, 
a severity level thiit makes their service more difficult. It further 



. f 

follows that the provision of services for the more severely handicapped 
requires the Involvement of ag^ltes and programs, as well as techniques, 
that have not been traditionally thought of as "education". Thus, new 
ground must be broki^n 1n the area of Interagency cooperation in order to 
meet^the service demands that appear to be required by present policy and 
legislation. When the report of the Rand study (Brewer. G. Ind Kakalik. J. 
1974) brought. out the fact that services, even for the severely handicapped, 
already existed in fairly adequate amounts, it was quite surprising to 
learn that what was needed was not more services, but rather, direction 
to those services — hence "direction service". ^ 

One of the initial requirements of P.L, 94-142 is an ongoing child- 
identification (child find) system at all levels of public education in 
a state. Basically all of the functions of a child find program can be 
met by an adequate direction ser^ce systeriy.if the system is state-wide 
in^ature and operates as a network. Under ideal conditions, such a system 
would consist of local direction service centers operated irr key areas of 
a state., with a backi^p system at both' the intermediate and state levels. 
Since there are aspects of direction service that can be more efficiently 
and effectively provided at state, intermediate, or locallevels, it is i 
best to have the whole System in place. But even if there are only portio^ns 
of «uch a system in place, the provisio^fs for handling* the child find 
activities are there. While it, may be more efficient to provide publicity 
on an intermediate or state-wide basis, it is still quite appropriate to 
do so at a local level when there is only local direction service being 
provided within a single community. 

There are three functions of direction service that relate directly 
to an ongoi^ig child find program: 



(IJ Receiving and processing referrals, 

(2) Maintaining a data base of resources to turn to when pr6v1dlng 
direction service, and 

(3) Follow-up to Initial direction service to Insure that a match 
was effected between the referred child' and his/her needed 
service! . ^ 

♦ 

A fourth function may also be relevant, that being the maintenance of a 
tracking system on all children served. 

Basic to both direction service and child find programs Is a 'sound 
publicity program. It Is used primarily to generate -referrals, of course. 
However, 1n^ preparation for the referrals to be generated and appropriately 
procesised. there must be a capability for handling the referral s with 
professional aplomb. To accomplish the latter requires two thing?; 
careful personnel selection and training and an adequate data base of 
resource Information upon which to dra^. Without the latter, there may 
be nowher^to direct the referrals and all the child find efforts will 
bring little more than frustration at having Identified children which 

I** 

cannot be taken care of. 

There are three primary steps In setting up an adequate direction 
sarvke system as It relates to child find: • . . 

STEP 1 : Seled't two types of staff 'members — referral specialists and 
resource specialists. The referral specialist should be sinillar to a good 
case worker witji professional credentials sufficient to command the 
respect' of each client and to serve as a sensitive advocate for each 
referred child as well as the school system repVesented, The referral 
specialist must also be able to cause novel types of service coordination,, 
to take place. In selecting referral specialists, personality may be more 
important than training. Good referral specialists will'^haVe to be very 
sympathetic, extremely patient, and persistent in tracking dbt»n the bits 



and pieces of a complete set of complimentary services for a given referral. 

The resource specialist, while performing a somewhat data-oriented 
Set of tasks, must be a professional with experience in serving the handl- 
capped at some level. This person must be knowledgeable about the types 
of services that are being surveyed, and be able to recognize the types 
of information about. each service that is required for an adequate data 
base. Site visits to service delivery locations may be called for, and 
the resource specialist must be able to deal directly and appropriately 
with those individuals who operate institutions, clinics, schools, etc. 

STIP_2.: Both referral specialists and resource specialists must be 
traln^ to, fulfill th^r role both professionally and efficiently. 
Several models exist that will prove useful In training (see Reference?, 
Pg. 9). ' . 

STEP Learn as much as possible about the services available to 
handicapped students in the area covered by the program. A systematic ' 
means of collecting and storing this infonnatio/i must be devised which 
makes It as readily retrievable as possible. If the program can afford 
it» a computer is very useful ; "but manual systems may also prove effective. 
When decidtng whether or-npt to use a compu'ter, the- staff should be v^y 
r.e|Vist1c about what such a^'procfram can and cannot provide, and how much • ' 
It costs.^- It can be very/jdise-rtcMating to learn, after the*fact, that 
a computer cannot do what was expected. 

tt is important to be able to Retrieve the data on services available 
In terms of whatever descriptor is available at the moment. For example;; 
!*.JIr^ ^® important to direct a client to a service within a given number-, 
of miles from their home'. In another instance, the cli'ent may wish to * ; 
know where a type of service is available at the most inexpensive rate. 
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And, . Still again, the client may wish to kr\pw where that same service is 
available for a given age group, or with the shortest waiting time, or as a 
supplementary service to a more primary Institutional need. Obviously, it 
is most helpful to make the descriptions 6f services accessible in as many 
ways as possible. Also, the data thus stored should be updated as often^^s 
possible to keep it current at all times. , \ 

^ot until steps 1 through 3 are in place is a system ready to implement 
a "child find" program. School programs have often thought^that all they 
had to do was put on a publicity campaign and that the children found would 
almost take ca^ of themselves. But, assuming that the necessary preparation 
has been made, and that the direction services are in place, the publicity 
can proceed and referrals will be received arid can be processed appropriately. 

Ideally, the referrals can come either to a local center or to a . 
State-wide central office. Such a system provides for the free exchange of 
referrals upward (local to intermediate unit to state) or downward (state 
to intermediate unit to local) as the need dictates. Thus, state-wide 
publicity can provide for calls to come to a central office, and the 
referrarl will be relayed downward as appropriate. A proven technique on a 
intermediate unit or state-wide basis fs the utiltlSlion of a WATS telephone 
line which provides toll-free phone service for the callers use in making 
the referral. With the state-wide system, referrals generated by local 
publicity can, if necessary , be jarred upward when the local off tee' does 
not have the capacity to adequately handle the case. 

There. are a lot of information and referral systems around, but iriy^e 
case of directloh^^serYice, the added, j-hgredi en t of follow-up makes 'the 
critical difference* The follow-up procedures insure that service is 
delivered, -If it is not, ,the referral specialist learns about it quickly 

• ■' . -. ^ 
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and alternative meiasures can be taken to remedy the ..pi^uation. Such a 
system can be very helpful in curtailing what would have become an 
^incident settled only 1n the courts where an unhappy parent decides to^ 
sue for lack of services. - 

As indicated earlier,, a. tracking system, of reporting and record 
keeping^s sometimes very helpful, both in keeping track of the referrals 
efficiently atid in generating valuable management information data. One 
very successful such system maintaTned the fpllowing data on every child 
and computerized it for reporting purposes: . 

(aj Date of initial referral ^ ^ . 

(b) Date of parent contact 

(c) , Date of screening 
'd) Date of Assessment 
eV Date- of placement committee decision 
f I Date program started 

*(gj Date of one-month follow-up contact 
hj Date of six-month follow-up contact 
vi) Termination data 
(3) Age -data' 

(k) The handicapping condition of the child 
These were processed by computer and reported on a monthly bails in terms 
of the types of handicapped chilc^ren being found and served, the ages of 
thpse children, and the time that it was taking, on the average, to move 
each child through the process leading to eventual^SQrvice. In this 
particular system, it was quickly discovered that the type of data thus 
available, -provided one of the most valid types of management data. It 
was quickly possible to pinpoint the major types, of handicapping 

conditions that were being represented in/the child find program, and 

J ' ' * ( 

whether or rfot it was easier to get children placed and into programs 

if their conditions were more severe. The data served as the basis for 

needs assessments, ^nd also as the^basis for support for grant proposals 

by agenci^es throagKout that particular state. It also caused a number 

... ,9/ ^ / 
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of Interagency functigfTJ^ occur which had not occurred before. 

The resource data base also serves to bring logether various agencies. 
When word gets around that the Direction Service Center has a complete- 
registry of all services available to handicapped children, other ^■ 
age'rl^es wtll begin utilizing the system, and avenues for comnunicatton 
will be open that will have far-reachinq effects with respect to finding 
just .the right service for a given referral . 

But, the key to direction service resulting in needed interagency 
cooperation rqsts with the referral specialist. As referrals are r/elayed 
to the most appropriate level in the system, it falls to the referral 
specialist to make the appropriate match between the needs of the,' child 
..and the services available to meet those' needs. It is extremely ^important 
that the re^rral specialist resist the temptation to take on a role 
similar to a mother or. a father for the referred child. The referral 
special ist .1s a concerned^roker of services. Without losing the 
dedication to the chikTs interests, the 'referral specialist must work 
with any number of ser-vice delivery agencies in building the best 
possible mix of services for a given referral... But many times, these 
various agencies have not traditionalTj' worked together in firoviding 
parts of an array of services. The dir'ection service staff become 
front-line agents of Interagency service coordination and cooperation. 
Their efforts can go a long way toward establishing cooperative 
relationships between such agencies. 

Without such a system as direction service provides, it would be * 
farv^ter not to have a child, find program. To publicize the fact that 
-all handicapped children are to be served and are being sought is sheer 
foolishness if the mechanism does not exist to satisfy even the most 

9^- ' - -^ .9;? 



demanding referral. iDirectiofl Service has- proven itself under such 
conditions to be one cfependable answer to this problem. 
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CWLD FIND -THE OLD NEW SYSTEM ^ " 

' Prior to the passage of Public Law 94-142, 1t was not nece|>«fJJ in- 
many state's to make any active effort to locate hancKcapp53children who 

were unserved or inadequately served, Even, in many of those states with 

* .■•■■■* 
apparent progres.^^ st^rte legislation, there was no dictate or policy to • 

A, ■■ ', • . • 

actively search out handicapped children. Many states and, as a result, 

many local administrative units, made no effort to find handicapped 

children. That is, school systems where services were available would 

Jdentify certain handicapped children as needing^ assistance in the\ 

educational process if those children presented themselves at the dpor* »• 

step of the school". For the most part/children received the benefits of 

specialized instruction only if they were unequivocal failures in the ' 

V 

already established system. . , . 

. With the advent of. Public Law 94-142 however., a change ih philosophy, 
occurred. It no longer was enough for the. schools to- simply be available. 
Rather it, became" t|»e responsibility of state and local edWational agencies 
to assure that "all iiandicapped children in the stat^and various local 
jurisdictions were f%iind. Thus, Child Find became an ongoing process 
of locating, identifying and evaluating handicapped children so that they" 
could receive a free appropriate education'. " 

During the same period of time- that a change in* the philosophy con- 
cerning Child Find was^ occurring, an,d for essential lyy the same reasons - 
94-142- a change in the philosophy of service delivery was also 
occurring. Instead of developing services based on historical program 
standards during the next budget cycle, public schools were-required to 
meet the needs of children as soon as they were identified as being 



educationally handicapped, Consequently, then,^two systems were rapidly 

developing. On the ope ^and, Child Find was evolving as a separate entity. 

With all the criteria, personnel , 'and policy necessary for new^ organizational 

development. Ort the other hand, frte appropriate services for children 

. Identified In the Child' Find effort w^re being Implemented entirely 

separate from the location and Identification system. Thus, two systeins, 

each justifying Its existence through the development of services benefiting 
» ■ • ^ . *. 

.handicapped children were evolving side by side, Paradgxically the 

I 

development of each system was generally taking pl^ce In^^the already 
existing' system referred to as the public schools. Frequently, however. 



Lthe focus of both efforts ended up on the system rather than the child. 
With continued experience. It became obvious to many state and local 
- special education administrators that neither effort'would achieve its 
Intended purpose unless both efforts* came to be one, with the entire system 
referred to as public education, • 

Although an active Child Find effort may be viewed as occurrlng^ln 
two stages, it should -^gflve the entire community',* For example. Figure 1, 
developed by Chazdon, Malplede, and McNulty, Illustrates the two state 
system used In Colorado's ChlW Find efforts. This* two stage Implementation 
focuses all the resources In the community on the c+illd (planning) and 
then continues the focus on the child through the activity associated with / 
.Child Find (Implementation). . 

* ■ • 

• In the Implementation slage of Child Find there occurs a melding 
of all services as they apply to J^e child. Each activity Is connected 
In sequential fashion to another^ctlvlty until a cjyfld Is^elther totally 
w1th1n the system of specialized Instruction or until the chllcl no longer 
can be Identified as needing special Ized^'lnstructlon. Additionally, 
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each activity is focusing on the child. For example, the "Awareness 
-Campaisin'^ involves organiring; planning and distributing information to the 
public for creating an overaH awareness of the Child Find program, such 

/ * • 

•an awareness ^is integrally attached to'the children who may be* found to be 

handicapped. From the awareness- campaign stage one proceeds to the actual 

process of community screening. Tbe screening in the community i^ intended 

to utilize all available resources In a , cooperative manner for two reasons: 

(a), to. avoid duplication of services' and (b) to avoid entangling any 

irtdlv-idual in bureaucratic netwprks. The cooperative use of all comriunity 

resources includes the fui; utilization of programs and expertise of the 

public schools^^ For so^ne state ^nd local communities schoal ag-e extends 

. ■- ' ^ , 

down to age. three .<an.d "up through at least tvyenty-one. For other states 

I ■■ .. 

school age may encompass only the five to twenty-on^ year old individuals. * 
It' ^should be ^oted that age limitations may apply only to provision of 
service and^ofto Child Find activities. Thus, for systems which have not 
been' ^ccustoitied to involving the ti§fow^ive or. six year old child or the 
above eighteen year old individual, it becomes almost imperative for an 
' efficient and effective process to utilize the entire set of systems from' 
within and from without the educati^gn system. This process may be 'thought 
of as a 4 -X 3 matrix w^ich includes? along the vertical axis, the 
components necessary to have a comprehensive child find process and, along 
the horizontal axis, the categories of individuals. (The matrix developed 
can be situation specific according to constraints imposed by various 
mandates or practices and does not necessarily -have to be 4 x 3.) Figure 
2 would represent one example of such a matrix. 

. As can be seen, this type of format 'a ITiows for full utilization of 
all presently "in-pl'ace" systems^ A mass media campaign could utilize 
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the traditional systems of newspapers, radio and television, but could also 

extend into th^ In-service and pre-sfervlce programs for educators. Health-' 

1^ related professions, and others. A screening process' could be Implemented 
' '*' ' ' ■ 

which y^ld utilize t^ Information avallabYe'on the In-school population " 

such as attendance. records, health records, and available standardized 

testing' results. Screening for outvof-school and community Individuals 

might be conducted through the schooTs or through other agencies, where such 

* / ' ' » * * 

individuals are likely to appeal, e.g. public health agencies, motpr vehicle 
offices, community service organizations and governmeni^ assistance agencies. 
: This type of screening requires a high degree of Interagency cooperation 
but probably requires very little expense in the way of additional personnel 
or finances to the existing systems. , , . . 

Like the screening mechanisms, the 'referral system is in place with, 
regard to- personnel and agencies being available to make referrals. Public 
school systems, by tradition, rely almost exclusively on developing an 
effective teacher referral system through a* hi.^h" util ization of awareness 
Activities. Yet there .is generally little attention* given' to the many 
personnel employed in other g6vernmen(^al^itnd. private agehc have 
daily contact 4«^1th individuat^l^s who are out-of-school handicapped individuals. 
Thus, in order to achieve efficiency and effectiveness in the referral 
component, coninun1x:at1on and Interagency cooperation musj: be a part of the 
overall effort. ' 

Once individual childrei^ are identified through' the iGtivities 
associated' with awareness, screening, and referral, a system needs to be in 
place so that a determination can be made as to whether such Individu^ils 
are in need of specialized instruction and relate^ ser'O'ices, Although 
the in-place system $/bv1ously e)<1sWln the schools, it may also exist - • " 



V 

f 

in other comnunl.ty based organizations too. Again, the need for interigency 
cooperation becomes essential -if there is to be any assurance of safeguai 
against expensive duplication of efforts, and/or unnecessary delay in meeting; 
the needs of eligible handicapped children, however whatever the process. 
Child Find is not complete until there has been a determination, by a : 
multi-discipltnary team uti-lizing a multi-faceted assessment process, that 
an individual needs the intensive assistance' of special education intervention. 

The Child FincI component mandated by Public Law 94-142,' although new* 
by'name, is simply an expanded arid integrated versjon of .the le'ss compre- 
hensive, traditional "location system" presently in place. There is, then," 
no need to throw away both baby and water in order to implement a Child - 
Find system. Simply add new wa^r and a .little more soap. y . 
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the rolf of an advertis ing/public relations 

firmTnchildfind 

\ 

Introduction/Rationale 

The Involvement of a reputable advertising/public relations firm in 
the awarefhess. phase of.a Childfind can be ttie key to a successful child 
identification effort. • In making such an assertian; it is assumed that 
the state or local education agency has done conside»*able preparation 
prior to contacting an advertising company. In ^ecognition'of 4:he impor- 
tance of the- preparation process, this paper discusses necessary planning 
considerations, criteria for selection of an ajgency, and services which 
can be expected of the agency. 

In designing a Childfind, many educators may feel somewhat inept. - 
.There is good reason for this. We probably are extremely confident about 
our. abilities to educate handicapped children. We are likely to be ^ 
comnl'tted-to the goal of identifying and locating all handicapped children 
residing within our service districts. No doubt we evep agree that it is 

the public schools' responsi-bility to^ssume a leadership position in 

■n 

such an effort. It Js fairly easy to visualize a general approach to use 

in identifying unserved and underserved children. Certainly there will be 

•# ■ . ■ • 

some use of the media; other agencies will be invol^ved; posters and 

» • 

brochures will probably 'supplement ^e endeavor. However, when the 
details must be added, most of us. quickly realize that our backgrounds 
.are deficient in such skills as jingle writing andn^lm* production. More- 
over, we know that there are companies ^ho do these things on- a daily 
basis. Why not involve" their technicians', artists and publ ic'rel anions 



profasslonals and thus have a high quality public awareness campaign? . . 

Perhaps another option would be to employ a few technical people to 
assist In 'media production. There\ appear. to be several drawbacks td this- 
approach. First, qualified people may^e difficult to obtain for a s^ior.t- 
term project, and.thelr cost may be hl^h. ■ In addition, services such'as r 

4 

media placement, public relations and coordln^ition of the many facets of 
the public awareness Campaign still would not be, provided. ' 
Criteria for Agency Selection 

Once a determination' has been made to seek aPssI stance from an advertising/ 
public* relations firm, you must do some careful preparation. It Is Impor- 
tant .to have .a^ clear picture of the task at hand. You need to.ldentlf^ 
the maior steps In the Chlldfind pro.ce'ss, th*e target audience for the 
awareness messages, and the, tone to be projected, for Instance, Is a 
highly emotional appeal desirable? Should the approach be positive or 
negative? ' ■ ' ^ 

It Is Imperative to set the tone and then see whether the agency 
personnel are able to work within that framework. They must be flexible 
• enough to meet your needs ai^wlshes. After all, they are being hired 
by you and must be accountab'^Ro youi you are the boss. 

Several characteristics of an advertlslng/publ Ic Telatlons firm should 
be considered when selecting an agency. 

1 . Size and Reputation : If you are planning a state-wide public * J 
awareness campaign, a one-person agency will probably be too 

small to conduct $uch a large effort. You. will want an agency 
which has the 'prestige to appeal to t-he media to provide adequate 
. coverage of the- project. 

V , ^ / 

2. Ucatlbn * F,or a state-wide cam|Ja1gh, - It would probably be 
advantageous to select an agency which is centrally located. " 
Agencies which have branch offices in other part5 of the state 
might be given special ' consideration. 
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3. Inteqrfty : Beware of the smooth talker who- tells you his agency 
would not make any money by KandHVig your campaign, although he 

Is williog to accept the same fee you are offering other agencies. 

• ^ • 

4. Sensitivity to the Issue ; Jhis is an extremely important con- * 
- slderation. Developing an app^l to identify handicapped children 

Is vastly different from plarfhing a strategy to sell dog food. , 
Whether an agency representative can grasp your concept sensitively 
is usually apparent during a brief conversation. But do not rely 
i entirely upon f'irst impressions. I am reminded of one agency 

representative who appeared to grasp the nature of the Childfind 
pie* during an initial meeting. He returned with a poster 
depicti.ng a gaunt .face peering from behind a sTJghtly 'open door; ' • . 
the caption read, "That's not a skeleton in your closet. It's a • 
child." V. . . . ■ « ' 

5. Approach: Select an a^gency which will approach the campaign^not 
only from an advertising but from a public relations perspective. 

, Rule out the agenCy which suggests spen^ling every penny in your 

budget on one medium, such as television. ^ ' * . , 
.. ' ' - . ■ . 

Procedure to Follow 

• » * 

1. Be^in- by -preparing a 4..ist»of- all agencies you wish to con-tact. 
You might consult the Yellow Pages for a listing of the agencies ' 
in your area. If you wish tx) limit the nurrtber of initid»l contacts,' 

' you will find helpful information in the Standard Directory of 
Advertising Agencies , cbmrfonly referred to as the/'RedbOok*". ' 
Available in the business- section of any Targe library, this book 
identifies most agencies of •somp merit. A short profile of each 
firm gives the number of personnel, volumie of billing, t^pfes of - 
accounts handled, and .other pertinent information. By reviewing 
the types of accounts, you can see which agencies have done some 
public service work and which- ones only handle specialized 
P accounts. You might also wish to contact a newspaper editor for ^ 

references of agencies which do public relatijons work. . . ^ 

2. Draft a letter stating thie objectives of your project and send . . 
, 1t to^ll the ageficies on "your list. ' Enclose an ^agency questionnaire 

to^ be returned by all interested parties. ,Items to which you may. 
d^sicer a response include the following: * . ^ , 

Number of full-time personnel 
Number of active state-wide accounts 
List of Cities in this state in which the agency is. in 
monthly. contact with the media ^ 
Does the ag§ncy have a media department: If so^ describe. 
Does the agency have an art production department? If so, • 
describe.. V •, - *• 

(f) Describe the agency's policies for Charging f6r production 
of the following materia,ls: television conriercials, radio 
commercials, newspaper. or other print advertisements, out-- 
N door and transit advertis-ing, other printed materials. . 




b) 



ft \ 

(g) Does the agency provide public relation's, promotion and 
publicity services? To what extent are they available, 
and how are charges made? 

(h) Are outside production services contra.cted for on the basis 
of competitive bidding in order to obtain the lowest price? 
Explain billing policies 

State /agency's policy regarding payment to the media and 
suppliers (upon receipt pf bills, upon receipt of payment 
from client, etc.). 
(k) Describe briefly one suggested promotional approach. 

♦ . ■ 

3. After a short turn-around time,|review the written replies. 
Call any or all df the interested contacts to discuss the project 

" a little further and toPsuggest a face-to-face meeting. 

« 

4. Meet individually with potential agencies to elaborate your 
intentions and the nature of the pt^ojectv These give-and-take • 
sessions will net you many useful suggestions from a wide variety 
of agency personnel. ^ 

5'. Select a small number of agencies (perhaps a half dozen) to, .make 
brief presentations. Schedule th'e presentations throughput one 
day. Adhere to a strict timetable; thirty minutes should provide 
^ample tjme to present a campaign theme and the major approaches 
to be used. Specify rough art work and ideas - no "dog and pOny 
shpw", to use' advertising lingq^ ^ 

/ 6. C^ose your agency. 

Services Which an Agency Can Render 

: Types •'Of services which an advertising/public r'elattons, firm can pro- 

< ^vtdfe may be grouped into twox categories, planning and execution. In order 

to plan your campaign strategy, " the agency 'might arrange to have a 

marketing research study conducted. If your target- audience , is the parents 

oT children from birth to twenty-one years, iyiould be helpful to* sample 

t«hat group's awareness 'and-^ttitudes. Such a study would provide infpr- 

milt ion valuable in planning; it would further define the project's 

objectives and establish baseline data for assessing 'the effectiveness of 

"the campaign. Next the strategy could be developed, followed by a tlme- 

. table- which would account for each^of tihe specific campaign components.' 

' The agency can also hplp with manpower organization and planning. If ,ypu . 

wish to use 1 oca V volunteers to coordinate some, aspect^ pf - the Chfldfind, • 
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' the agency can botfi provide training materials and train these volunteers. 

Many tasks are involved in executing a public awareness campaign.. One 
N major endeavor for the agency to undertake is the, initiation of a. publicity 

effort. Holding a press conference is' a good way to kick off t>ie campaign. 

The agency can -organize this, sending out press kits and news releases 

... ^ 

4 

related to the conference. The agency should assure, that the Childfind • 
receives legitimate news cover|^e and that opportunities are provided for 
project personnel to appear on interview shows. A clipping service Js 
beneficial. The agency might also write and distribute suggested feature 
/-stories and editorials to nevpapers. 

Products must be developS^r the project. These are likely to in- 
clu<le radio' aH< television spot announcements, brochures. and posters. ' ' 
Perhaps you will also,want a film or slide show, countertop. displays, 
billboards.^or buttons* The agency should assume res|5onsibiTi.ty for>^pro- 
duction of all the^e materials.; The agency may a-Xso be-abTe to secure a 
celebrity to speak on behalf of your** project. ^ 

Media placement is^the process. of getting the mes*sage seen and'^&rd 
the public. It i^iclud^s-the distribution of audio and video taM'to. 
^adio and television/ stations, and. of prihted advertisements to n^f^s|i^' 
I papers'. ,If public service time is being sought, the agency wfTiliri^ioA^^ 
do some monitoring' of air time propiised and received. In some ca^^^ itJI 



is possible to arrange for a combination of paid 'and public Service -'tinj'^ 5v 
A station might provide matching free time for any, purchased. air, titrt4. f 
These are matters whic^h can best' bie negotiated by agency personnel, as 
they conduct such business on a roqtine basis. ^ 



frThe involvement of an adver.t1s1ng/pLibl1c relations firm can be the ' 

^ ' stngle e-l-ement which ^ets y6ur public awareness campaign above the rest. 

With few exceptions, such an agency has cl osier contacts with the media 

• • and a mpre highly skil led creatlve^staff 4than a state or local education 

agencj^.- In the realm ol^piiblic s'ervica,* it is ^neraT,ly* acknowledged tbat 

a high quality fpot announcement., w11> receive more play tfian' a* fess' pro- 

'jr feasional spot. Hlgb^qual ity materi^HV^coupled v^ffth a w'eTT coordinated 

; 'ixO^ Vic relations effort, wilUgriatly assist vou in pub-lictzing your . 

mis^a^. Remember, that the campaign will only be as ^slrbng as 'each of 

■ • > ■ . ' ■ ' ■■ ^ 
these three components: your forethought arjd planning;- selection oi?,an ^ 

oadvertising/pObUc relations firm with capable, sensitW^ personnel ; and 

your monitoring and editing qt the agency's work 'throughout the Childfind. 
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CHILD TRACKING SYSTEMS: ^ 
' ' A Working Model 

, . When the Texas statewide Child Find effort was initiated. in order[to 
• assure "that all handicapped chfjdren (regardless of the severity of their 
handicap) are identified/located, and evaluat^, as mandated by ?1, 93- 
380 and later by P.L. 94-142, it was imnediately apparent that the progress 
of suQh an effort would need to be close^S^nitored. The state and the 
local district could not b^e accountable for such an assurance without * - 

accurate data available ^'6 sfioW what, progress was being made. The problem 

■ ■/ 'l ^ ■ ' ■ 

presented in monitoring the identification, location, and evaluation of 

handicapped children on a statewide basis was exceedingly complex. A^mple 

automated method had to be designed to track handicapped children.^^ 

The purpose of this paper is to explore- the uSiB and 'benefits of a 

tracking system as it related to child identification. A tracking system, 

for thy)urpose of this paper,, is defined as a data management method whereby 

•'^a chijd is monitored from referral to -program. The tracking system which 
will be discussed'is one -that was developed primarily to monitor the location. 
Identification, and evaluation of previously unserved children located 'through 
the Child Find system in Texas. 'The addition of inappropriately served 

^ (second priority) children wi^l also be discussed. 

The development of a tracking system should consider these basic 
factors;: ' ' «. 

(1) It-can be used'to monitor and evaluate the progress being made 
in- the Child Find effort. This refers not Only to monitoring 
the progression of an Individual child through the location,.: 
Identification, and evaluation prq^ess-, but also to the use oi 
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all data to. monitor and evaluate the operation of the system as, a 



whole. . 



(2) 



Another use ]s tp match program details -and progress with legal 



mandates. 



(3) 



Finally, and perhaps mo^t Importantly, the system provides 
information fqr decision making; e.g. determining needs for 
program ^development, staff development, obtaining facilities, 
staffing patterns, setting funding priorities, and long range 
planning. 



Guidelines for developing a tracking system and the data elements within 
should be based on the overall design of a Child Find system and state polici.es 
and procedures for the identification of an eligible handicapped student. Th(» 
critical point in the initial phase of development* is specificity - defining 
what is needed in dear, concise terms. The\state education agency*> (SEA) 
responsibility is providing direction andjeadership to regional unfls in 
the actual . cQl lection and reporting of data to the state agency. T}ie regional 
unit then assists th4 local education agencies (LEA) in the location, identifi- 
cation, and evaluation process. -Since the regional units are responsible for 
the collection and reporting of data, this is the level which is monitored 
by the state education ag^cy. ^ , 

Submission of the report to the state education agency Is on a monthly 
basis, however, as child identification becomes an accepted and stable component, 
of the education system, it would seem that the tracking report^could be 
submitted quarterly rather than monthly. 

The specific data elements -of the' tracking system grew out of policy 
mandated activities which had to occur in order to make the detepination 
that a child is eligible for special education services and to place a, child 
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tn'd special education program. 'lime limits are set for completion of each 
step-in order to measure ''the progresf' of each referral as It moves through 
the system. The. data elements and definition of a tracking system-are: 



(1) 


(2) 


(3) ' 


(4) 


{-5) ' 


(^) 




Child 
ID. 


Location 
of 

Child 


Referral 
Received 
(Date) 


"LEA 
Contact 
(Date) ( 


Parent 

Contact 

(Date) 


Screening 
(Date 


individual 
As-sessment 




(8), 


(9) 


(10) " m (12) 


(13) 



Decision 
(Date) 



Started 
(Date) 



Fol low-Up 



1 Month 



3 Month 



Status 


Hard. 


DOB 


Code 


♦ Code 





(1) 




(2) 

Location 
of 

Child 



Each student referred to Child Find Is assigned a Child ID 
numJj^jr^ fhis allows the Individual child record to be 
maintained at the regional or local level and reported to " 
the state in nonpersonally Jdentif iable form. 

To indicate the location of a dfTM at the time of referral, 

a code of 1, 2. or 3 is placed in this cell. - 

(l=out of school, 2=1n publi^ school, 3=in non-publ ic -school ) 



(3) 

Referral 
Received 
(Date) 



A date is entered into this cell' to measure the turn 
around time tal^en to begin processing the referral . 
(48 Hours Waximum) 



(4) 

Tea 

Contact 
(Date) 



(5) 



Parerrt 

Contact 

(Date) 



(6) 



Screening 
Done 

(Datoj^ ' 



0) 



Individual 
Assessment 
Complete 
(Date) 



(8) 



ARD 

Decision 

M«ide 

(Date) 



Indicates the date the local education agency was contacted 
by arlMntermedlate unit Informing them of the referral and 
cooriiinating efforts to proceed onto the Child Find process. 



A date is entered indicating parent contact has been irtade 
. notifying them of the services available, what steps will be 

tal^en to locate appfopfiate services and projected timelines 
, .for securing needed services. 

A screening date is entered indicating that, the necessary 
^Information has been collected to determine whether Child 
' Find activities should be continued,^ . ' ' ■ 

A date is entered indicating the completion of a .comprehensive 
assessment necessary to provide information for recommending, 
placement of the child in a special education program. (This 
could include medical evaluations*, intelligence assessments, etc ) 



A date is entered indicating that- the Admission .-Review, and 
DUmlssal Committee met to determine that the child was 
eligible for placement, based on the criteria for special 
education., and that such was recommended. At this point, 
th^^handiqapping condition is assigned. 
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(10) 



Follow- Up 
1 Month/ 
3 CJonth 
(Date) 



(11) 




The date entered indicates the education program . 
recomne'nded has b^en Implemented. 



V ■ 

Th^date entered Indicates a 1 month follow-up after the 
program started to determine program effectiveness.' The 

♦ 

3 month follow-up is. a final check on program Effectiveness 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 



Released 
Released 
Released 
Released 
Released 



A numt^rical code is given to each referral once a month 
indicating the current status of'JtHat child's program. 
This also can be u^ed for state monitoring in initiating 
new programs. The Codes "are; 

Deceased 6 Inactive - Unable to locate 

Not eligible \ 7 Inactive - Parent refuie service 

Moved to another region 8 Inactive - Student refuse service 
Moved to another$tate 9 Inaptive - Other 
Satisfactory placement 



The data provided In the monthly report Is compiled and aggregated In 
order to present a total picture of ;the status of Chll^ Find. Any step 
(screening, assessment, Admission, Review, and Dismissal Committee, program 
star^ted) that is not completed is subtracted, leaving the total number of 

4 

referrals that are currently being serviced^ in a special Education, This 
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( 



(Equals) 



process proceeds as follows: 

Referrals - Total cura^tive referrals received to date (taken. from ID's 
. reported)" • "f^ 

• ■ * < 

- Released/ Inactive - Referrals that are found to be ineligible due 
to age or "no handicap" are subtracted, from cumulative totaj-. 

(Difference) - .' , 

Not Yet Screened' - Referrals that were" referred, but have not 'been 
' V screened are subtracted. . 

(Difference) ^ ' . • 

- Awaiting Assessment - Referrals that have been screened, but have 
not been assessed^ are subtracted. 

(Difference) 

- Assigned Handicapped 0000 - Referrals that have been screened, 
assessed, and determined to have no handicap are subtracted." . 

(Difference) 

- Reported Without Handicap - Referrals that have been recoiiinended 
. , for placement by Admission, Rgviewl, amd Dismissal Comnittee, but 

^reported without handlcap^are subtracted. 

» 

- Identified Unserved Handicapped - This total reflects the referral; 
that^meet eligibility criteria and have been recommended by . 
Admission, Review, and. Dismissal Committee. 

- Being Served - Referrals that have been placed and program started 

- No Program Y^t - total referred, but program has not started 



From these data, three tables can be produced which present a break- 
down by age and handicapping condition: - ^, 

(1) The total number of identified unserved handicapped, 

(2) The total number currently being served, and . . 

(3) The total number of students placed by Admission, Review, and 
* Dismissal. Cdmmlttee, but no program started. . 

The data collected can be aW|^J^zed and interpreted to allow either the 
states regional, or local agency to make projections as to tTie numW of 
referrals to be Identified as unserved and specific populations In need of 



1 



^^pr^ram development. This information can also be used in identifying best 
practices for put)lic awareness activities, documentation of program availa- 
'bllity as a data base for development/or revision of program needs, and in 
identification of service ^aps for identified unserved handicapped. 

In summary, a statewide tracking system for handicapped children is not 
only feasible, but yields hightly useful information. The Texas tracking ^ 



s;if.Hem discussed^here has proven to be an indispensable method of meeting 
the Mandates of P.L. 94-142, ' 
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and b) information which will be assistive in 

- • the selection pf^rtiater.lals and procedures for 

implementing the 'awareness, screening, evaluation 
and referral components. 

" ( 

Council for Exceptional Children,, Res ton. Early Childhood- 
Identification and Assessment 1977 Topical Bibliography , 
hxceptional Child Education Resources Topical bibliography 
Series, tio. 702, Virginia: ERIC Clearinghouse on Handicapped 
and Gifted Children, 1977 22p. ^ 

•» 

Presented is an annotated bibliography containing 
approxi amately. 85 citations (1974-ia2J^ on * 
identification and assessment' o#Hi^mdioaps in early 
childhood. Entries are arranged by accession f 
, numbe^r and usually provide the following information: 
author, title, source, date,>.pagination, availability, 
and a brief abstract. 

, • » • 

Flemming, Frances. "Is Special Education Really Necessary?" 
' JftumaT of Special Education , 1 , 1 , 1977, 5-10. 

- In this critique of the primary school system, the 

' author discusses such J:hings as early i^dentifi cation 
procedures which can label a normal child ^'handi capped",- 
and unnecessary competition which cause's unhealthy 
stress—things the author feels help Jto generate 

~ "system-damaged" children who then require special 
education. 

Garland,. Corinne W. and Kiefer, S/iaron E. Child Find: A Manual 
Williamsburg, Va.: • Williamsburg Pr-fess, Inc., 1977, "^Sp. 

A nar.rative explanation of how Virgi nil a organized and 
conducted their Child Find activities for handicapped • 
vchildren, ages 2-7. Examples- of various materials 
are included. This program carried a heavy emphasis 
on Ahe need for and role of community education in sUch 
an effort. • . . • 

>loffman", David, ^"Familiarity with Child Find". Paper presented 

at the 55th Annual International Convention, Council for 
■ Exceptional' Children, Atlanta, Gedcgi a, April, 1977. 

The Child Find Program in Dade County, Florida, a 
federal project designed to identify exceptional 
children (to 21 years old) not presently receiving 
an education, is described. . \, 
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"Hdw To Find the Chfldr^n in Your Schoo.l lii)o Most Need Special 
Education", American Schogi Board Journal, 163, 11, Nov. 
1976*,. .44-45 

. A cd^mon sense article encouraging local school 
district personn^ to become aware of and actively 
involoved in Chi.ld Find programming. Some resources 

■ and model program? are' discussed ^ 

Kurtz,. p. David, and others. "Issues Concerning the Early 

Identification of Handicapped Children", Journal o f School . 'i 
, Psychology . 15, 2, 1977^ 136-139. . ■ 

I 

Most handicaps go undetected until children become 
school age. To discover effective and efficient 
' child find procedures, several variables must be 
examined: 1) population, to be screened, 2) massive " 
campaign vs. specific cojitact, 3) agency effort 
vs. comnunity-based effort, and 4) referral mode ^ 
vs.' screening mode. . • 

Magliocca, Larry A. and others. "Early Identification of Handicapped 
Children Throujgh a Frequency Sampling Technique", Exceptional 
Children , 43, 7, April 1977, 414^-420.. , 

The applicability of using frequency sampling techniques 
in an identi,fication .effort is discussed. 

Mazzullo, Mariann C. , "Procedures Used in Child Find Activities". > 

P^per presented at a workshop for SEIMC Child Find Consultants, 

State Education Department Conference, "Albany, New York, 
" February, 1976. 

• Presented is* an outl\ne of procedures to use in 
child find activities^r locating handicapped 
children. Basic suggestions are given for five 
types of activities. sucH as announcement in local * 
newspapers and letters to teachers. Listed are 
numerous social service/ agencies, medical community" 
agencies, therapeutic rwrseries, day care centers, 
play schools, and commuMty parent resources to 

f which one preschool presjmted a program in order 
to publicize the probTem dfid get referrals. Also 

. • included are an outline for a lecture to parent 
and professional groups, and sample letters for 
teachers ^6 parents,.to announce a, new preschool 
. Vearning center. (IS) 

Mazzullo, Mariann C. "The Mandate: To Identify Children 
with Handicapping Conditions." Paper presented at tlie 
55th Annual International Convention, Council for' Exceptional 
Children, Atlanta, Georgia, April, 1977. 

Reviewed are 10 Child Find projects *to locate 
possibly handicapped children as mandated by <. 



' «- ■ • 

. * Public Law 94-14^ with particular .emphasis on 

• • ^Child Find activities in New York State. Noted 

!are efforts of Colorado* ana Idaho including 
public^aiiareness campaigns, 'afid screening programs. 

'National Association of State Dlrectors^f Special Education", , 
Child Find Data:- A Report of Feedbackv Information Collected 
- by the Natijonal Office, Wafshington, p.C.V NASDSE, Dec. - 

• B77, 7p. ^ , . 

Presented are .findings of a survey of 38 state 
child find coordinators. Sunpari2e.d are responses 
to the five syrvey questions: i^ your 1977-78 
child, program primarily a local, statewide, of* a 
combination effort; how many, and wha± types' of 
children were found; would you rate yoUr. s.tate's 
child find efforts as generally' successful or un- 
successful; what role do you see certain advocacy 
groups playing in child find programs; and what 
do you "see as being in- the future for state child ' * 
find programs," A table is included w^iich breaks ,. 
down number and types of children found by state. 

National Association of S1>ate Directors of Special" Education, 
The Prince William Model:- A Planning Guide for the Development 
and Implementation of Full Services for All Handi capped* ^ 
Children , Wshington, D. C: NASDSE; 1976, 29p. - \ 

* » . ^ * 

This Planning 'Guide Vas developed to help personnel' • • 
in loca*l education agencies review their existing 
special education programs .and pla"n. for the development 
^' . of add,iti«^al services. The guide consists of three 
major components:. 1) a full services model program; 
2) statements reflecting the responsibilities for 
special education services, 3) suggested procedural 
, forms . / ' ■ 

National Assodiation of State Directors of Special Education 

, and the Mid-East Regional Resource Center, Child Identification: 

A Handb ook for Implementation , Washington-j D. C: NASDSt, 

19767Bp.. ^ 

"^he 'intent of this manual' is to provide state and local 
eduCatK)n agencies ^wi ttv some procedures that have 
been successfully ^^ed in some states gind local districts. 

New York Regional Resource Center, Child F ind Manual , New York: 
Center for Advanced Study in Education, The Graduate School and 
University Center of the City University of New York, 1977, 137p 

This manual was written for those p*ersons in local school 
districts who are new to-0hijd Find and who find themselves 
with dailyl'Ghild Find responsibilities. , It addresses . 
several c^^h6> waVs to locate unknown handicapped 





. ' children, basic record keying and data collection 
requirements of P. L. 94-142, due prpei2ss> and 
confidentiality. i 

■ ■ ^• 

Peterson, Pam and Clark., Bobv Search Vor Special. Children . 

Jndianapplis: Indiana Department of Publ ic„ Instruction. 

1976, 84p. > , ' ^ - * 

'^^^A report of one state's comprehensive effort to 
locate and identify all handicapped children, ages 
0 to 21 , who are receiving rto educational 'services, ^ 
^ A 60 page appendix includes examples of materials/ 
procedures developed for this purpose. 

■ ' •■ 

Pokorni, Judith, Screening and Assessment Instrument s. Qollege 
Park, Tiaryland: Head SJart Resource and Training ttenter, 

1977, 59p. , ' ^> 

Screening and assessment, jjrocedures are described 
for Head Star-t personnel. An initial" chai^ter 
' • focuses 'd^n the importance of teacher obversation 

and discusses the uses of behavior checklists. 
/ Part if presents an annotated list of 18 Screening 
/ instruments with information on the developer or 
/ distributor, the age range of children to be 
' , screened, administration method, purpose and sub- 
tests. Suggestions awe made for adapting a 
screening instrument," and a sample of one He^d 
Start program's rating scaler's, included. Six 
tttagnostiic/prescriptii ve instruments are reviewed 
in Part I IK A publishers' list is appended.- 

Popke, C.A. "Federal Programs—Child Find in CESA. 3", Bureau 

Memorandum, 1-9, 3, 1978, 32-34. 
« ' 

Described are-Child Find activi tigs in a cooperative - '* 
educational service agency in Wisconsin. 

■ ■ ■ • t ■ 

Rowley, Jo Anne, A Zero-Reject System. Austin, Texas; Texas 
Education Agency, 1978; 82p. 

The handbook describes the, Project FIND Zero- 
' Reject Model for identifying and serving 
' handicapped childre^n in Texas's* Gregory-Portland 
Independent School District. A FloW Chart of the 
system is provided, and the ^1 lowing components 
are discussed ( sample subt^rics in parentheses) ^ 
needs assessment, staffing patterns, (responsibilities 
of directors, counselors, and instructional super- 
visors), staff traijiing (screening and working with 
parents) , public awareness (media, interagency cooper- 
cation, and/ medical, contacts), integration- (referrals, 
■« related- therapy stjrvtces, and transportation) and 
management (sample home contact records, tbtal service 
- pU/is for individual education programs, and p^iblic 
awareness -management" forn\>)» 



Rowleiy, Jo Anne, First You Get Their Attention . Austin, Texas: 
Texas Education Agency, '"^78, 76p. 

The handbook is deS'igrted to aid so^ol districts 
•in gfforta to locate all handicapped children 
within their districts, as mandated by P. L.. 94-142. 
Individual chapters address the following aspects 
of child find programs (sample subtopics in parenthe.ses): 
rationale for public awareness (cost effectiveness, 
moral t)bligations, and public image), target -audience 
V (general public, parents, and minorities), publicity 
(planning procedures ajid tapping sources), time 
factors in publicity, dissemination resources (papers, 
posters, and promotion), and preparing publicity. 

Sahifi, Selcuk T. "Efficient Preschool Screening for Educationally 
At-Risk Children", Day Care and Early Education , 5, 4, 1978, 42-45. 

A discussion of the model preschool «creen|ng program 
for educationally at-risk children inpludes^ descrip- 
tion of the screening todls and publicity used, the 
pilot project conducted prior to its implementation, 
and the actual implementation of the program. 

Schennum, -Ruth H. and Siegel, Judith S. . '^Implementing a Comprehensive 
Early Identification and Intervention Sy<^tem--Wi thout Reinventing 
the Wh6el". Paper presented at the 56th Annual International 
Convention, Council for* Exceptional Children, Kansas City, Missouri 
May, 1978. 

A vdesiiription of Rhode Island's methods of screening 
39,000 preschool children for possible handicapping 
conditions. 

Schleifer, Maxwell J. (Ed.) "Early •Diagnosis: We Want to Know 
Whether J imn)y *Is Re^dy to Start Kindergarten",- Exceptional Parent > 
8,1, Feb. 1978, 14-18.' ' 

. ,The points of view of the parents and pediatrician of a 
young child with slow physical and motor development 
are presented, to stress tfie need for better communi<:ation 
between parents and professionals. 

Slack, Georgia. "Child Find"", American education, 12, 10, Dec- 
1976^ 29-33. 

Through -the streets of south FloriHa cities- and the byways 
of the keys, a nfew breed of detective is tracking down 
handicapped children who are not In, school. 

Turner, Ruth. Prbj ect; Zero Reject. ,A System for Locatind and 

•for Unserved Handicapped Child ren; Nova University, 1 976 , 
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roJect*was proposed to delvelop a system for , 
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the location of unserved handicapped students 
'(3 t:o 21 years old) and a model for facilitating 
cooperative planning between the Dallas Independent^ 
School District and a major community agency. Efforts- 
to. ensure the continuation of these activities* 
included the development o*f a computeieized information 
. system; a referral procedure, and a public^ awareness" 
campaign. The project located 88 unserved handi- 
capped children ^through a public awareness campaign 
an^l a house-to-house convas. the most supcessful 
child find activities were human sepvice agency 
vi^sits and a poster displayed in neighborhood business 
establishments. ' / 

Zeitlin, Shirley. "Uses and Abuses of Early Identification Programs 
Paper presentee^ at. an American Psychological Association Symposium 
on: Early Identification for Potential High Risk Learners, 1976. 

V 

Discussed is early identification of children 
having special educational or deveTppmental needs, 
with emphasis on the use of screening to identify 
*the' potential high risk learner. Terms are defined 
and criteria to^help select a screening instrui^nt are 
given. The Zeitlin Early Identification Screening (ZEIS) 
is described as an example of a screening instrument. 
It is noted that kindergarten screening helps the 
educator to plan more effectively for each child and 
is part of the total educational process. A model for 
early i^iltiflcffti on. programs- is used to illustrate , 
the total process. Some possible abuses of , the screening 
process are discussed. 



